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Highlights of the Issue 


> It seems to us that we’re hearing less serious talk 

about the perfect, super-scientific house of the future. 
And we’re gratified to learn that the public, the archi- 
tects, the industrialists and the builders are gradually 
swinging around to a more practical attitude towards the 
postwar home. The unbridled enthusiasm of a few weeks 
back was reminiscent of Buck Rogers, futuristic hero of 
the comic strips. Some of the fancier predictions and 
promises made at that time may not be impossible, but 
they are too expensive for most consumers—and will be 
for years to come. . . On the other side of the picture, 
it’s equally gratifying to watch many of the stubbon con- 
servatives begin to realize that some change is inevitable 
and always will be. . . Thinking people realize that 
public opinion will shape the postwar house. We give 
you in this issue a sample of public opinion, based on a 
recent housing survey. Read “Choice of the People” 
starting on page 18. 


+ Everybody knows that many lumber dealers have 

experimented with novel merchandising schemes 
during the war. For the most part they’ve had to. Re- 
tailers who weren’t selling to the war plants with high 
priorities really felt the impact of the lumber shortage. 
They were forced to scurry for extra sales volume for non- 
critical merchandise—or else be content with reduced 
profits as the amount of lumber available for regular 
civilian uses steadily dwindled. Otto Lieber, Appleton, 
Wis., solved this problem by selling building materials 
“over-the-counter” direct to homeowners. So successful 
has this type of merchandising been, that Mr. Lieber is 
planning to continue it in a big way after the war. The 
article based on his experiences might help other dealers 
with their postwar planning. See page 15. 


’ Now that war’s end is within the foreseeable future, 
business men are getting very serious about their 
postwar planning. Most of them expect—and want to 
work for—full production and full distribution of con- 
sumer goods. Such a program means jobs and a rising 
standard of living. This hoped-for prosperity, however, 
might be tragically delayed if preparations are inade- 
quate. Postwar planning is no longer a luxury—it has 
become a necessity. It no longer need be nebulous. The 
time has come to formulate concrete, workable plans, and 
the responsibility rests on all factors in government and 
business. . . . The lumber retailer, as an important cog 
in the Nation’s distribution set-up, must do his share of 
planning. What kind of business does he expect to have 
after the war? What kind of an organization will he 
build up to handle that business? Good personnel is the 
foundation of any successful business, and rebuilding 
war-decimated organizations will be a paramount problem 
of retailing. To help readers tackle these tough prob- 
lems, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is starting a series of arti- 
cles on the selection and ns employees. The first 
insertion appears on page 24. Don’t miss it. 


Fire has always been a great hazard in lumber opera- 

tions, and many a retail yard has been ruined by it. 
Such fires are hard to control, and many yards are far 
removed from the closest fire stations. Better yard plan- 
ning is needed to prevent fires—and to control them if 
they do start.. The article on page 21 contains an inter- 
esting approach to this problem. 


* What will happen to the lumber industry after the 

war? Perhaps no one can be certain about that, but a 
lot of us can put a finger on the past, an eye on the pres- 
ent, and the other eye on the future in an effort to come 
up with some reasonable predictions. When such predic- 
tions stem from a man who really knows his field they 
mean something. You'll find Wilson Compton’s remarks 
on page 27° quite interesting. 











FOR THE LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 


Home Planners Institute 


With the approval of the city’s 
Board of Education, a Home Planners’ 
Institute has been formulated at Santa 
Monica, Calif., for residents who are 
contemplating building or remodeling 
homes after the war. 

Plans for the institute were pre- 
pared by G. F. Scherer, chairman of a 
committee appointed by the Santa 
Monica-Ocean Park Chamber of Com- 
merce, to arrange for an instruction 
course to be offered on consecutive 
Tuesday nights for nine weeks, start- 
ing October 3, as part of the Santa 
Monica Adult Education Center in the 
auditorium of Madison School, with- 
put cost to those enrolling. 

Included in the course will be lec- 
tures by competent speakers in the 
building, construction, lumber and 
building material fields, as well as 
architects and home planners, who 
will discuss various problems of home 
planning, designing, decorating, light- 
ing, budgeting and financing. Most of 
those selected to address the classes 
have participated in home planning 
institutes of similar nature in other 
California cities, where the institute 
plan has met wide approval. 

Two speakers will be presented each 
night with all industries and trades 
related to home building represented. 
The lectures will be strictly non-com- 
mercial, speakers discussing only 
plans for home building and not spe- 
cific materials. 


Lumber Conservation 


The War Production Board is co- 
operating with the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, Federal Housing 
Administration and War Food Ad- 
ministration in a comprehensive pro- 
gram for conservation in the use of 
lumber and in the re-use of salvaged 
lumber. 

Some 9,000 persons have been in- 
structed in the design of containers 
and in the proper blocking and brac- 
ing of war equipment in transit. This 
instruction has been given largely at 
the Forest Products Laboratory. 

It may not be the most pressing 
subject before industry at the mo- 
ment; but some time before the ex- 
pected home construction campaign 






gets under way this industry should 
enlist experts in a genuine overhaul- 
ing of building codes. Many of these 
codes are completely outdated; were 
written even before the American 
Lumber Standards come into being 
and long before the appearance of 
mechanical connectors, glued joints 
and laminated members in domestic 
construction. Much has been learned 
during the war that should be added 
to the codes. It isn’t a matter of 
averaging building codes, in order to 
gain uniformity for insured loans; al- 
though this uniformity is important if 
it is not carried beyond common sense 
and local needs. What is important is 
the fact that by putting the new and 
proven applied science into building 
standards the public can be given su- 
perior houses. That is important to 
the public, and important to an indus- 
try whose future depends upon the 
popularity of frame construction. The 
great laboratory at Madison has been 
of incalculable value to the industry 
as a whole. It could be of equal value 


to, retailing by co-ordinating the new 


frame-construction ideas, worked out 
in a hundred places, so that these 
ideas could be further tested and then 
written into building codes. These 
codes can be an immense help to our 
industry. They can be an immense 
handicap. 


Retailers Meet 


The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association will hold an important 
series of meetings, the latter part of 
October, at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. Oct. 23-24, Softwood 
Distribution Yard Industry Advisory 
Committee to the OPA will meet with 
officials of that agency. Oct. 25-26, 
Executive Committee of the NRLDA. 
Oct. 27, Board of Directors and all in- 
terested retail lumber dealers. Oct. 
28, Directors of the NRLDA and 
Presidents of Federated Associations. 
These meetings will have much to do 
with the preparation of the retail in- 
dustry for the post-war period. 


Cement Prices 


Increase of 20 cents a barrel in 
manufacturers’ ceiling price of Port- 
land cement sold in southern Califor- 


nia, Arizona and southeastern Nevada 
has been announced by the OPA. The 
higher ceilings apply to sales made 
f.o.b. mills situated within the area 
and to sales on a delivered basis to a 
destination within the area. Increases 
may be passed on by persons who re- 
sell the cement in the same form in 
which they purchased it. Amdt. 8, 
MPR No. 224. 


Permit FHA Prepayments 


Homeowners with FHA insured 
loans on their properties may make 
partial prepayments for the expressed 
purpose of establishing a margin of 
safety against possible future default, 
Commissioner Abner H. Ferguson of 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
said in a statement clarifying FHA 
regulations. 

The FHA’s statement was sent to 
8,767 banks and lending institutions 
actively participating in the FHA pro- 
gram. 

Such prepayments, the FHA ex- 
plained may be made for a definite 
number of months for which install- 
ments may be skipped or if the bor- 
rower desires to maintain his safety 
margin, he may prepay one or more 
monthly installments and continue his 
monthly payments without interrup- 
tion. 

Thus a certain number of monthly 
installments would be considered paid 
in advance and if subsequently the 
home owner becomes unable to meet 
any monthly payment, he will be per- 
mitted to skip such payments to the 
extent that they had been prepaid 
without his mortgage: being consid- 
ered in default. 

In addition, borrowers may also 
make prepayments on the principal 
which will have the effect of accelerat- 
ing the final maturity of the loan by 
reducing the number of future month- 
ly payments required to pay it off in 
full. 

Because numerous home owners 
with FHA mortgages on their prop- 
erties are now in a high income pe- 
riod, particularly in war industry 
centers, it was felt that many of them 
would be glad to make, in effect, an 
investment against the hazards of the 
future through prepayments on their 
loans. 
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Basic Standards for 
Glued Laminated Lumber 


The Central Committee on Lumber 
Standards has undertaken to establish 
the necessary machinery for and to 
supervise the development of basic 
standards for glued laminated lumber 
products, according to an announce- 
ment of the Division of Simplified 
Practice of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 

A permanent Standing Committee 
appointed by the General Conference 
of the Lumber Industry called by the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards, is 
representative of all groups that have 
an interest in lumber standards. It 
is the agency through which the 
American Lumber Standards were de- 
veloped, and whose recommendations 
were promulgated by the Department 
of Commerce, through the Division of 
Simplified Practice of the National 
Bureau of Standards. Since the orig- 
inal publication of the American Lum- 
ber Standards as Simplified Practice 
Recommendation R16, in 1924, they 
have been kept abreast of the times 
by the Committee, through the pro- 
cedures of the Division, the latest re- 
vision having been completed in 1939. 
The Committee has thus come to be 
regarded as the most appropriate 
agency for the handling of all ques- 
tions having to do with basic stand- 
ards in their field. 

The Central Committee’s action is 
in response to a request made in a 
resolution adopted by an informal con- 
ference of lumbermen, fabricators, 
and glue manufacturers held in Chi- 
cago on June 3, 1948, and formally 
presented to the Committee by the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


L-41 Amended 


L-41 has been amended so that the 
construction of buildings used directly 
in furnishing electric, gas, water or 
central steam heating utility services 
has been put into the category of 
other kinds of construction listed in 
Section (d) which do not require per- 
mission. Previously utilities had to 
file applications on Form WPB-2774 
for permission to erect these build- 
ings. Amdt. 1. 


to Defense of Lumber 
Control Order L-335 


Recents attacks on the operation of 
WPB Order L-335 are the result of 
either lack of information or misin- 
formation according to H. R. Northup, 
Secretary-Manager, National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“We have not lost faith in the in- 
tegrity and abilities of such experi- 
enced lumbermen as Philip Boyd, Don 
Campbell, and others in WPB Lumber 
and Lumber Products Division who 
have worked: shoulder to shoulder 
through the war years to keep the 
largest juggling act in history from 
falling to pieces”, Secretary Northup 
stated. “Recent allotments under the 
order prove L-335 is both workable 
and practical. 

“With lumber the scarcest material 
needed in the war, everybody cannot 
have all the lumber he wants,” Mr. 
Northup pointed out. “Only the most 
essential purposes can be served and 
the needs of the building and con- 
struction fields have not been forgot- 
ten; but important as they were in 
the earlier stages of the war, and as 
they will be again in the post-war era, 
today shipping, boxing and crating 
lomber must take precedence.” 

“Order L-335, Mr. Northup asserts, 
eliminated ‘red tape’ by cutting 
through the confused rating pattern 
existing between CPA buying, M-208, 
CMP-5, L-41 permissions and the un- 
controlled use of B-2 certificates. 

“To equalize estimated production 
with consumption; to prevent lumber 
from escaping through thousands of 
loopholes into semi-essential uses; to 
channel the entire supply of lumber 
through the industry so that some- 
body could find out where the lumber 
was, where it was going, and how 
much there was of it, were some of 
the basic purposes of L-335. Even 
before this order had been in opera- 
tion a month the answers to some of 
these basic questions were found,” H. 
R. Northup reported. 

“Now, with the experience gained 
in the operation of L-335, WPB is cur- 
rently reshuffling the allotments to be 
made to the various claimant agencies 
of the fourth quarter of this year.” 


Secretary Northup Comes 





H. R. Northup 


have been met by two actions just 
taken. The first of September 1 was 
the issuance of Direction No. 6 to 
L-335, which released as “free lum- 
ber” all culls, rejects, No. 4 and lower 
grades of Douglas Fir, Southern Yel- 
low Pine, Western Hemlock, Western 
Red Cedar, Sitka Spruce, and No. 3 
and lower grades of all species of 
hardwoods. 

“This action’, Mr. Northup ex- 
plained, “was taken primarily because 
lumber of the grades and species men- 
tioned was not flowing freely from 
mills and distributors to uses which 
could readily absorb the lumber.” 

The second move, made September 
5, was the issuance by the War Pro- 
duction Board of Direction 8 (a) to 
Order L-335, which will provide con- 
siderable relief to the “all other con- 
sumers” class set up in the order who 
need lumber for repair and mainte- 
nance work. Direction 8 (a) provides 
that lumber distributors are author- 
ized to deliver to “all other consum- 
ers” on uncertified and unrated orders 
an amount of lumber not exceeding 
one-third of the individual distribu- 
tor’s lumber inventory as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1944. 

Delivery of this lumber may be 
made between September 1 and De- 
cember 31, 1944, and this lumber is in 
addition to the 5000-8000 board feet 
already provided for sale to the “all 
other consumer.” The only restriction 
is that Nos. 2, 3, or 4 common grades 
of Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, 
and Sugar Pine may not be delivered 
under the Direction. 

The Direction also contains a pro- 
vision which allows sawmills and lum- 
ber distributors to ship and sell 
Douglas Fir, Larch, or Red Cedar 
produced east of the Cascade Moun- 
tain range to farmers in all states 
west of the Mississippi except Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma. 

“These last two actions of the War 
Production Board”, Secretary Northup 
stated, “indicate the ease with which 
the Lumber Division can adjust re- 
strictions of lumber under L-335 with- 
out disturbing the main purpose of the 
control order when it is proven that 


Immediate problems of distribution such a change is justified.” 
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\ VENTILATION in poultry houses is more easily con- ha 

trolled when walls and ceilings are made windtight a 

; by lining with SISALKRAFT. Controlled ventilation . 
makes hens more comfortable — and they lay more eggs. te: 

The SISALKRAFT lining also keeps out rain, snow and dirt. a 
Tl 

Farm machinery, stored in the open, is safely protected from weather, it 
dust and dirt when covered with waterproof, tear-resistant SISALKRAFT. ¥ 
Cold drafts in farm homes, due to leaky foundations, are shut out when . 
SISALKRAFT is used to bank house foundations in winter. SISAL- 
KRAFT shuts out wind, rain, snow and cold. h 
Another fuel-saving use of SISALKRAFT is for lining enclosed back ‘e 
porches that do not have double walls. Also, screen doors may be made ti 
into storm doors by covering the screened part with SISALKRAFT. 4 
Because these and other uses of SISALKRAFT are helpful to the war ti 
effort, as much SISALKRAFT as possible is being allocated for farm . 


use. Orders are being filled as rapidly as possible. 







Literature listing 36 different ways to use SISAL- 
KRAFT on farms is available for your use. Send 
for the complete packet of farm folders. 
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Postwar Distribution 
Should Be Planned 


All of the postwar planning we have seen up to 
date stems from one of two sources—studies and 
surveys of potential postwar production, and 
studies and surveys of postwar markets. That is as 
it should be. Certainly we cannot plan a peacetime 
economy with any degree of accuracy until we 
know first, what industry will be able to produce, 
and second, what the public wants to buy and what 
the public has to buy it with. 

As far as the home and farm building industry 
is concerned, every responsible agency has com- 
pleted and published its studies. All agree closely 
enough to leave no doubt that there will be an 
ample supply of lumber and building materials and 
ample public savings earmarked for building. Be- 
tween the factory and the customer, however, lies 
a third essential element in the postwar planning 
framework. It is just as important as the first two, 
and as far as we know, it has been given little at- 
tention except from irresponsible sources, usually 
outside of the industry. That third element is dis- 
tribution, and the agencies which have approached 
it up to date, as far as we know, have done nothing 
but tamper with established channels, and project 
visionary and untried theories. The net result is to 
threaten the whole postwar distribution system for 
building materials with chaos and confusion. 


Beginning with the much publicized ‘‘dream” 
home, dangerous because it cannot be produced 
in the foreseeable future at the prices claimed for 
it or at any price, and then proceeding to distribu- 
tion theories which if they can ever be developed 
will require years of experimentation, the school of 
distribution meddlers have already created uncer- 
tainties in the minds of the public, and are ham- 
stringing the best efforts of retail lumber and build- 
ing materials dealers to lay careful plans without 
which they cannot play their vital role at the close 
of the war. 

We are not among those who subscribe to revolu- 
tionary prescriptions for American business and in- 
dustry. They have never worked, and there is 
nothing in American thinking now that indicates 
that they will work today or at any time after the 
war. We believe that American business and in- 
dustry generally have as little faith in revolutionary 
development as we have, and we know that the 
suppliers and distributors of lumber and building 
materials are almost unanimous in sharing our 
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views. The corrolary to our lack of faith in revolu- 
tionary development for business and industry is 
our implicit faith in the evolutionary process which 
has brought us to a peak of production and distri- 
bution efficiency without which we and our Allies 
could not have stopped Germany and Japan and 
placed ourselves on the sure road to victory. 

In the interest of orderly conversion to peace- 
time building, and in the interest of providing the 
building public with continuing better building 
values we want the carefully evolved prewar sys- 
tem of distribution to continue, with economies and 
refinements which have been learned in the past 
four years. We see no chance of carrying out a vast 
home and farm building program, and thus re-em- 
ploying millions of war workers and demobilized 
service men unless we do plan a distribution pro- 
gram, and base those plans on what we know will 
work. 

The time has come for suppliers and distributors 
—tretail lumber and building materials dealers— 
to plan together, to make known precisely what 
each can expect from the other in materials, equip- 
ment, service, markets and merchandising pro- 
grams. The 1945 dealer conventions can be made 
one effective medium, one important forum for 
this necessary transfer of information. All of the 
elements for advanced. distribution efficiency are 
present. All that remains is to put them together 
into a workable pattern. 


Fire Prevention 
The week of Oct. 8-14 is National Fire Preven- 


tion Week. Destruction by fire at any time is a 
drain on the wealth of the nation. In wartime it 
is a drain on the country's ability to fight with 
maximum efficiency, and can lengthen the war if 
only by minutes. It thus behooves all of us to be 
more vigilant than ever in detecting possible sources 
of industrial fires. 

Generally, the best precaution against fire is 
good housekeeping. In the retail yard that means 
keeping things in their places, and preventing the 
accumulation of waste material, particularly in 
places where a match or cigarette stub thrown care- 
lessly can ignite flamable material. At this time 
in the year it is also advisable to examine the 
ground surrounding the yard. Dry grass and 
weeds, and they are plentiful this year, ignite 
easily, and often lead to costly fires in structures 
which they surround. Be sure, if your yard is ad- 
jacent to such an area, that this menace is removed 
before it has a chance to endanger your plant. 
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Look Up! Speak Up! When cracking plaster is causing 


trouble, always say—“ You need an Upson Ceiling ma’am.” 


Perse job contractors and 


lumber dealers—make it a habit 
to watch for cracked plaster! There is 


profitable business in Upson Ceilings. 


Because millions of homes—many 
right in your own community — 
have cracked ceilings badly in need 


of repair right now. 


Because patching does not correct 
the cause of cracking, and replaster- 
ing is a dreaded ordeal of dust and 
dirt for the housewife. 


Because Upson Ceilings end plaster 
troubles forever— provide enduring 
beauty—and can be installed quickly 


and easily right over old plaster. 


Because one Upson Ceiling job 


invariably sells another and another. 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified by The Famous Blue-Center 








For information on how others hav 
made good money selling and apply 
ing Upson Ceilings—how they aré 
making plans now to do it he 


when materials are available—writ 


The Upson Company, Lockport, N.Y 
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Weiter aa oo ae | 
Tliint te 


OME OF THE merchandising 
methods and sales practices 
adopted because of wartime 

necessity have surprised and de- 
lighted dealers with their effective- 
ness. A few of these practices 
have proven so profitable that they 
will survive the war and emerge as 
standard procedures in the years to 
come. 

At least that is the view held by 
a number of progressive lumber re- 
tailers. Outstanding example of 
this school of thought is Otto Lie- 
ber, Jr., president of the Lieber 
Lumber & Millwork Co. with yards 
at Neenah and Appleton, Wis. 

The war, with its resultant lum- 
ber shortage and restrictions on 
home building, found Mr. Lieber in 
the same boat with many other 
dealers whose sales were largely to 
non-industrial customers. Volume 
dropped. Net profits came tumbling 
down, 

Something had to be done. Mr. 
Lieber answered the problem by 
converting his business to what he 
calls a “department lumber store.” 
Every effort was made to encour- 
age over-the-counter sales of build- 
ing materials direct to consumers. 
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The results have been surprisingly 
good and the company has operated 
profitably even though there has 
been comparatively little lumber to 
sell. 

Gross volume has dropped. For 
the current year it will be approxi- 
mately one-half of the gross volume 
for a normal prewar year. But net 
profits have actually increased 
despite this reduced volume. That’s 
an accomplishment of basic impor- 
tance. How it was done makes an 
interesting story. 

Before the war Lieber’s two 
yards did a rather sizable annual 
business, with lumber contributing 
about 60 percent of the volume and 
other building products 40 percent. 
During the war this ratio has 
dropped to 20 percent for lumber 
and 80 percent for other building 
products. Mr. Lieber expects it to 
even up to a 50-50 ration after the 
war. : 

Before the war the company sold 
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about 75 houses per year. Perhaps 
three-fourths of them were sold 
complete as package jobs, and only 
the materials were sold for the re- 


mainder. That amounted to big 
volume sales but it necessitated the 
maintenance of a large payroll. It 
also required that many services be 
offered to customers. It increased 
the overhead expense of doing 
business. It required 26 employees 
to operate Lieber’s two yards be- 
fore the war. 

The war stopped home building 
and the draft and defense plants 
reduced the personnel. The two 
yards. are now operated by 12 em- 
ployees, and a lot of expensive 
services to customers have been 
discontinued. Overhead has thus 
been considerably reduced. 

Profit margins have been im- 
proved. .In Lieber’s store there is 
one price to everybody. There are 
no special inducements or cut 
prices, and the margin on all lines 











Above: Attractive displays of modern kitchen cabinets and cupboards are to be found in 
the store. Everything is plainly price marked. Selling is made more streamlined with 
visual aids such as these. 


Below: Wallboards and ceiling tile are displayed in the same manner. Stocks have been 
streamlined. Only the three fastest-selling colors of ceiling tile are carried. 
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averages about 30 percent. That’s 
the explanation of how a lower 
gross volume can return higher net 
profits. Reduced overhead and in- 
creased margins did the trick. 

Mr. Lieber is so pleased with this 
type of merchandising that he ex- 
pects to continue it after the war. 
He anticipates that gross volume 
will go back to prewar levels—or 
in other words be double what it 
is now. If the same margin can 
be maintained and if overhead can 
be kept reasonably low, a doubling 
in volume would bring in really im- 
pressive net profits. 


Other thinking dealers are begin- 
ning to regard this  over-the- 
counter merchandising as a legiti- 
mate development in the lumber 
and building materials business. 
For a number of years, in fact, 
there have been at least a few 
highly successful stores catering 
directly to this type of trade. Most 
dealers who have tried it regard this 
type of selling as a valuable adjunct 
to their normal business in home 
building. 

This type of selling is not new. 
For years it has been standard 
practice in many fields. But it is 
new to the lumber and building 
materials field, and a description of 
just how such a store operates 
might be of considerable interest 
to other lumbermen. 

It would be hard to find a better 
example than Mr. Lieber’s yard and 
store at Appleton. Small in size, 
but modern in appearance and con- 
cept, it is proving highly success- 
ful. 

“The formula for operating a 
successful business of this type is 
very simple,” says Mr. Lieber, “and 
comprises three main factors which 
I would list as follows: (1) right 
personnel, (2) right displays of 
merchandise, and (3) the right 
type of newspaper advertising.” 

Personnel, according to Mr. Lie- 
ber, should be trained in retail 
salesmanship and in displaying 
merchandise, but need not have ex- 
perience in the lumber business. 
John Koerner, his right hand man 
at the Appleton store, was formerly 
with Montgomery Ward. He came 
to Lieber’s with an excellent back- 
ground in chain store merchandis- 
ing methods, and is currently be- 
coming versed in the uses of the 
various types of lumber and other 
building products. 

Display of merchandise is _ all- 
important in an over-the-counter 
type of store. The average lumber 
yard is set up more like a ware- 
house, and the housewife or other 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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BARN SASH 


This attention-compelling display of storm sash was put 

up just a few days ago in anticipation of heavy fall and 

wintertime sales. In the spring, screen doors and windows 
will occupy this spot. 


“Furl SPECIALS 


Pakage Coe Baguedt esque 


-r 4 


Fug! at Lieber's store is neatly arranged in trays, classified 
according to size, and marked by name and price. This 
speeds up selection, and customers don't have to walk 


through dirty bins. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,_ September 30, 1944 


Attractive display shows a cross section through glass of 
how various types of insulation look when installed. These 
visual point of sale pieces are efficient silent salesmen. 
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Another example of a silent salesman that impresses even 

those customers who know very little about building 

materials. A display like the is a big help in selling 
roofing. 











tion with an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff mem- 

ber, conducts a nationwide questionnaire designed 
to ascertain the trends of public opinion. During the 
war years public opinion on all matters has changed 
greatly and home building is no exception. 

The dealer can plan his postwar sales and building 
programs much better if he is cognizant of public 
opinion and this article will tell you what the people 
want. 

Though home building has been latent during the 
past several years, the trends in public opinion have 
nevertheless been changing. Much publicity of a 
“dream house” nature now fortunately seems to have 
been dispelled to a certain degree with the rising hope 
of early resumption of building activity. The dreamer 
can easily tell you just what is going to happen up 
until the time that he is called upon to deliver, then he 
quietly withdraws into his shell. 

This does not mean that home building after the 
war will be the same as before the war. Houses, if 
public opinion is heeded, will be considerably better 
designed and will take full advantage of the modern 
elements of planning and equipment. The very fact 
that the first-choice house in this recent nation-wide 
survey is of definitely modern design, particularly in 
its plan and interior, shows that the Cape Cod design 
formula universally used before the war is open to 
serious question. A large number of the returns 
in the questionnaire stated just that fact. 

Yet the public does not want the severe unrelenting 
type of architecture that some people think of as 
“modernistic”. From their expressed desires as to 
planned advantages and built-in equipment, window 
arrangements and materials, it is obvious that they 
want a house of modern design which shall look 
like home. The two thoughts are perfectly com- 
patible. It is merely necessary to dispel completely 
the false idea that a modern house is necessarily 
severe, angular and box-like. 

As these nation-wide surveys are conducted at 
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OF THE PEOPLE 


Public opinion will determine the shape of 
the postwar home; this house placed first in 
a recent nation-wide survey 


half-yearly intervals, they are most useful in estab- 
lishing definite trends in public opinion. Also many 
new facts are uncovered and facts established in 
previous surveys are reaffirmed in later ones. 

In some cases for instance an idea is not extremely 
popular—say only ten percent favor it. If in the 
next return 15 percent favor it, and in the following 
return 22 percent favor it, we have established that 
a definite trend exists. Knowledge of a trend is just 
as important as knowing which factors or ideas are 
the most popular in the public mind.. We can foretell 
which thoughts are on the rise and which are on 
the wane. 

Questionnaires were returned from all over the 
country, from California to Maine, from Florida to 
Texas. The important fact of decentralization of the 
big cities was noted in the previous survey report 
(see AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, November 13, 1943). 
That trend is now even more pronounced. Only 3.4 
percent stated that they will build in a big city. 
Even those who are employed in a big city will build 
in suburbs or in the country surrounding cities. 
This fact bears greatly upon the design of homes, as 
the automobile is even more important than it has 
been previously and the home must be more self- 
sufficent as a place for family life. In contrast to 
the 3.4 percent who will build in a big city, more 
than 78 percent will build in the suburbs or in the 
country. 

As far as remodelling goes, however, the big cities 
being so full of old homes will account for the fact 
that almost three times as many families will remodel 
as will build new homes there. But despite the fact 
that’ many more will remodel in the city as will build 
in the city, the greatest field for remodeling seems 
to be in the country where people are enthusiastic 
about buying old farms, remodelling the farm houses 
and buildings and having an existence approaching 
self-sufficiency. 

As to just who will be the prospects for new homes 
after the war, it may be stated that 62 percent of 
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Your cooperation in this survey of home o , i ill enable our ot mall Homes fsuide please print your name 
eitters and the Designers, Inventors Manufacturers oon Aah eh for whom and address. (See also page 286 for FREE Helpful Booklets.) : 
we are asking these questions © help provide you with a home after the war 
that is more closely in line with your ideas of what a home should be. Me. é Mes. AMERICA ! 
There is only one person qualified to state what the homeowner prefers, and FR Cee eee ee OED recess ese eeeesee seers eases aseeeereeeeeeesseses 1 
that is the homeowner himself. Thanks for your cooperation _ | 
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Would yoy consider prefabricated construction? 
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Clumber Dealer  (HContractor (Architect (Bes 1 No the following. 
£ in C Speculative Builder () Real Estate Agent Doyouneedfurtherinformationonabove? (7) Yes (1) No ROOFS (See page 232). No.. As PHALT 
In what price range are you planning your home? Do you expect to finance through INSULATION (See page 235). Nos. 004, BATTS 
(C1 Under $4,000 ($4,000 to $6,000 () $6,000 to $10,000 (Savings & Loan Assn. or (Bank EXTERIOR WALLS (See page 240). Nos.. A/C 
CO $10,000 to $15,000 CO Insurance Co. [Private loan INTERIOR WALLS (See page 241). Nos. WAL 4, BOARD 
How are you planning the financing? %, Will you take out fire insurance? es (J No “ 
Mortgage with down payment of 329 @and $ 4Qper Casualty insurance? (R’Yes ( No 
mo. or () Cash 
Which of the following statements most closely represent your view- Do you expect to use glass block? es rb 
point? (Check as many as you wish) Where (See page 243) BAT HROOM &. K1TCHEN. 
(C Homes today are usually larger and more expensive than necessary. Stormsash [Ves [1] No Weatherstripping [Ves (No | 
CO Kitchens should be part of the dining space. KINDS OF WOODWORK (See page 247). KITLHEM CASED 
os gutecianuitinantelinenaiin about homes. KIROS OF COURS (9-Fet CyWood C) Steel jn ged | 
ut t q (CPanel (Plastic ( Glass liding | 
(0D Lumber dealers should offer a complete building service. i 
tab- We expect to select quality materials by Trade Name | 
any Br Homes should be better built to save maintenance costs | 
| in HEATING—Which type of heating do you prefer? RADIATORS (Check one) Which bathroom plan would you use (See page 264)? No. E 4 e i 
SYSTEMS (Check one) (Not required with systems 4, 5 & 6) Please check the kinds of extra equipment you expect to buy. 
nel 1. Forced Warm Water (@~ /P %o Recessed type [~ Refrigerator C) Gas C) Radio—Television 
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the 3. Steam L) Ice (Vacuum Cleaner 
. 4, Panel Heating _ ee y, FUEL Range (] Gas  (@Flectric (&Sewing Machine 
ing 5. Forced Warm Air 367% 1. Anthracite (hard) Coal ( Kitchen ventilat- C&Built in wah © &Door Chimes 
-hat Seer serene 5) 2. Bituminous (soft) Coal C] ing fan (J built in window [@Electric Mixer 
, BOILERS (Not required with systems 5 & 6 above: 3. Oil a Attic fan built in LJ Garbage Disposal 
j ust If you select any one of systems 1 to 4 which requires a Boiler, °° () portable Unit . 
which of the following would you prefer? 4. Gas O (1 Dish Washing Machine C7 Ironing Machine 
are Conversion Type (For All Fuels) (J If you prefer Fuels 1 or 2, would you fire it by: [] Water Sottener C) Clothes Dryer 
tell One pel for a specific fuel (9~ Hand ( Hopper fed stoker (1) (aMashing Machine 
Now that you have selected the Boiler, do you want it made of or Bin fed stoker [3 (_] Automatic Water Heater Cras D Electric 
on Cast Iron ([] or Steel Do you plan to have fireplaces (Yes (] No (. Dehydrator 
LJ Quick freezing unit (7) Air Conditioning Unit 
the a rya'c18 Aaa 2 03 | an Are you planning on: C¥Paneled Walls 6 In your own experience what are your pet hates around 
: : (See page ¢/1) i nt home? 
L to Do of. ike built-in furniture? (@fes [J No CPainted Walls oO Papered Walls oom 70M 6 grftyour, prese: 1 
the Window Treatment: In what rooms do you want mirrors?. BEDE ATMA yw ee POOR, ROOM Z AYQUT. rte oN, re 
ort en Oe Cloth ot) Paper Do you prefer permanent wall finishes C¥Yes [) No . Poerl Organleed. Aitchen,.. | 
13) (pRraperies [-] Class Curtains (7) Both or do you like to redecorate every...;.. avbesees years? LMS SF IC ENT. CL OSETS ee | 
. | . * Do t bed H . . ha . 
3.4 Perera ru wt bgoom des C} Sige o CYS Inadequate, lighting and wicing.. | 
; edroom furniture wir 
ity. a Fett Mattresses Do you plan to use latest closet fixtures? [Yes (] No » USATISEALTARY. MEATIVG.. PLANT. 
lild ini al Pap C Linoleum Will you () Hire a decorator? Mork cutiown Gecorations? «+e cece cece se ccertnscocnccensacecenevesecerccessonsnes { 
ies. TaAolid Color) Figured Pattern C¥Mfould you like a good book on thesubject?(Seepage 283) ......---. eee oie rarer oee H 
Ss a or ee 
* Garden: Do you have one? (] Planning one? (9 Flower (9/Vegetable oO” { 
if. REMARKS (Concerning any of the above subjects) t 
e - 
t This survey blank has been filled in according to the majority 
+O : 
ore votes of the respondents. It is from several thousand of 
these returns that the report was made, the tabulations being 
the made by a fact-finding organization which opened all the 
mail, checked all the answers and tabulated the replies. 
ties 
act those who sent in questionnaires now live in rented that it led the field in popularity when it was pre- 
del dwellings, about half of them in apartments and half sented for vote. It has built-in closets and sliding 
act in houses. One-third of those returning question- doors, both features which housewives want. The 
iild naires now own their homes but many intend remodel- The first floor is one open space subdivided into living, 
ms ling or building anew after the war. dining and kitchen areas for easier living. This 
stic The house which held first place in the reader vote openness was much admired, showing that the con- 
Ses was called the “Homecoming Home” and was designed tention of many builders that a house must be 
ing by Architect L. Morgan Yost in accordance with divided up into separate cubicle rooms is not true 
the desires and preferences indicated in the previous when it comes to interpreting the actual desires of 
nes survey. Being designed from those definite require- Mr. and Mrs. America. Particularly admired were 
of ments ascertained in the survey, it is not surprising the large glass areas, further enhancng the openness 
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of the modern planning and which allow the sun to 
come in in the wintertime to augment the heating 
plant. The house has a stone exterior, and a gable 
roof both voted favorites. Flowers bloom in the 
window box and roses climb the lattice at the front 
door. The garage is at the side of the house adja- 
cent to the entrance, making this home practical for 
modern motorized life. 

Tabulating the totals of reader preference for the 
various houses, it was interesting to see that 54 
percent of the response favored houses of modern 
design. This indicates a definite and steady trend 
toward modern design, since the earlier surveys of 
several years ago, and the fact that it is now in the 
majority preference should weigh strongly with those 
contemplating building houses for sale. 

The survey continues to show that prefabricated 
construction is gaining in favor. More than one- 
third of those answering would definitely consider 
prefabricated construction, and another one-third are 
undecided. Many of those favoring prefabricated 
construction qualify their answers saying that they 
would like prefabrication of certain units or parts 
which went into the home. Many said that they 
would like prefabricated construction but not a pre- 
fabricated house, meaning of course that they wanted 
construction units to be prefabricated but did not 
want their house to be identical to their neighbors. 
Only one-fourth of all the returns indicated that they 
would not consider prefabricated construction. 

One of the strongest trends in home design which 
has been uncovered by this survey is the need for 
an extra room—a hobby room, work room, general 
activity room. Though a large majority wanted this 
extra room, the purpose to which different families 
would put it varied considerably. More than one- 
third required a work shop in which they could make 
things, using wood-working or metal-working tools. 
Half that number had photography as a hobby and 
wanted dark rooms. Next in number were those 
who had art or architecture as a hobby and wanted 
a studio. Hobbies ranged from those to entomology, 
south sea rugs, and raising Siamese cats. 

Though a basement still continues in favor, the 
trend toward the first-floor utility room is strong. 
In fact half as many people as want basements now 
want a first-floor utility room. 

As to the cost of the house after the war, half of 
those answering will build houses in the $4,000 to 
$6,000 class; one-fourth $6,000 to $10,000; 16 per- 
cent want to build homes under $4,000; but only 3.7 
percent wanted to build in the $100,000 to $15,000 
class. As to the financing of these homes, most sur- 
prisingly 30 percent of those answering stated they 
would pay all cash for their homes. Doubtless much 
of this cash will be proceeds from war bonds put away 
during the past years. More than 60 percent of 
those answering this question expected their monthly 
payments to be somewhere between $35 and $50 
per month. 

More than 52 percent said they would have their 
home financed through bank, savings and loan or 
insurance company. The remainder were undecided 
or gave no answer. 

Most of those who would mortgage their homes 
expected to pay between 20 and 30 percent down, 
though a great many expected to go as high as 40 
or 50 percent. A small percentage expected to finance 
with 10 percent down payment. 


The prospective buyers do not seem materially in- 
terested in the length of time which it would take to 


repay the loan, thus if a family required a more 
expensive or larger home for their needs, the time 
period of the mortgage would merely be extended. 

A most intresting question was, “To whom would 
you go to get your house?” In answer, 42 percent 
would go to a contractor; 35 percent to an architect; 
18 percent to a lumber dealer, while the real estate 
agent or speculative builder would get the small 
remainder. ae 

The results of this question can be.further ex- 
plained by the answer to a later question, “Should 
lumber dealers offer a complete building service?” 
45 percent thought he should offer such service. 

Asphalt roofs hold the lead with 26 percent; 
asbestos, second, with 22 percent; and wood, third, 
with 18 percent. 

Insulation is a universal “must” and the questions 
are intelligently answered as to the various types of 
insulation for various uses. It is quite obvious that 
an insulated house will sell more readily than one 
uninsulated or only partially inslated. 

Wood is extremely popular for interior and exterior 
walls, though it is difficult to get a definite figure as 
to the preference of exterior wall materials, as the 
answer depends very much on the particular example 
shown before the voting. 

An almost universal plea was for homes better 
built to save maintenance costs, and 65 percent 
wanted homes to be simpler and more functional. 

There seems to be no doubt but that people expect 
homes after the war to be different from those before 
the war, but they do not expect miracles of plastics 
and electronics. They do expect improvements in 
planning such as kitchens being made part of the 
dining space, and the preference for large window 
openings. 

Half of the respondents want one bath only; one- 
third want two baths. The most popular bathroom 
plan had a corner cabinet shower in addition to 
the tub. 

Forced warm air is still the most popular type of 
heating with 36 percent; forced warm water second 
with 19 percent; and the new panel heating is in 
third place with 15 percent. 

The fireplace, symbol of home and fireside, is 
desired by more than 85 percent of the families. 

As to interiors, it was determined that most people 
like to redecorate for a change of scenery about every 
two to five years, though it is questioned whether this 
was carried out as often as they would like. 

Modern furniture is by far the most popular 
because “they like it” as it is in keeping with the 
architecture of their future homes. Ease of main- 
tenance and adaptability to modern room arrange- 
ments plus the use of new materials and a desire 
for simplicity in design, make the modern so popular. 

Poor room layout is the “pet hate” most often 
mentioned. This is a plea on the part of the home- 
owners for better designs and more carefully con- 
sidered plans. The next in line as a pet hate is a 
poorly organized kitchen, which in a measure springs 
from the same reason as the first. 


_ There are many pet hates listed. The following 
are at the head of the list in this order: lack of 
sunlight; faulty construction; wasted space; inade- 
quate ventilation; home too small; poorly fitting 
doors and windows; windows too small or arranged 
poorly. In general the results of this survey continue 
to show an eager attitude toward the home for build- 
ing the character and prosperity of postwar America. 
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FIRE-PROOF LUMBER YARDS 






Some interesting observations on how treated lumber 


can be used to slow down and control the flames 


of the Madison (Wis.) Fire 

Department raced to the city’s 
West Side Lumber Yard to battle 
a fire which broke out there early 
on the morning of June 22, it was 
just another lumber yard fire to 
most observers. But to the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory and to 
the American Lumber & Treating 
Co. it was an “uncontrolled” ex- 
periment for fireproofed lumber— 
50,000 feet of it—stored there. 
The fireproofed material was proc- 
essed by the Chicago lumber-treat- 
ing organization at the same time 
lumber was treated for use in the 
Navy’s blimp hangar program and 
for ordnance plant construction. 
The 50,000 feet had been turned 
over to FPL in August 1943 for re- 
search purposes. 

A 120x80-foot building, three 
trucks, millwork, yard lumber, and 
a coal shed were destroyed before 
three companies of firemen put out 
the blaze. But the fire proof lum- 
ber did not burn—it only charred 
—in the three-hour fire. 

Facilities at the West Side Lum- 
ber Yard consisted of a storage 
shed facing south through the 
center of which ran a driveway 
and on either side of which were 
two tiers of lumber storage bins. 
To the west of the storage shed 
was a single-story wing, the south 
end used as an office. The balance 
of the space was used for storing 
fabricated items. To the east, 
where the fire presumably origi- 
nated, was another one-story wing 
which had some shop equipment in 
it. Farther to the east were a 
number of coal storage bins. 

The treated lumber was stacked 
in ten bins west of the driveway. 
Treated lumber in upper bins 
dropped down upon the lumber in 
lower bins when fire caused the 
collapse of untreated timbers sup- 
porting the upper tiers. In addition 
to treated lumber, about 5000 
pounds of lignin was stored in one 
of the bins. 


W HEN THREE COMPANIES 


When the fire department arrived . 


at the site of the fire, flames were 


reaching the roof of the main 
storage building. A northwesterly 
wind had spread fire along the coal 
sheds on the south side of the rail- 
way siding. By this time, accord- 
ing to firemen, the heat was so in- 
tense that a windshield on a fire 
truck, parked fifty feet from the 
flaming storage building, was 
broken. The main roof fell in 
later, and flames were sixty feet 
high. 

According to firemen, there was 
little difficulty in extinguishing 
flame at the ends of the stacks of 
fire-resistant lumber, after the un- 
treated material which had fallen 
on and around it had been ex- 
tinguished. Capt. Herling of the 
fire department said that he was 
aware while fighting the fire that 
the tops of the piles of flameproofed 
lumber were not as badly charred 
as the east ends of the same lumber, 
supporting the belief that the 
flaming untreated lumber and 
lignin added to the “uncontrolled” 





Natural wood burned but treated Jumber only charred during-a == 
3-hour yard fire. 3 e 
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features of the treated lumber’s 
trial-by-fire. 

The west shed of the building 
was the last part to be ignited and 
the last to be extinguished, so the 
total duration of the fire here was 
probably somewhat less than three 
hours. 

With the first inspection, Forest 
Products Laboratory officials be- 
lieved the fireproofed lumber might 
be ruined for technical purposes, 
but further examination showed 
that charred ends of the timbers 
can be removed and the original 
purpose of experimentation carried 
out. 

Layout not only figures in air 
seasoning of lumber piled in the 
yard, but scientific layout may also 
afford a means of fire protection. 
In large lumber yards, vacant 
strips of about 100 feet usually are 
left at intervals as fire stops. In 
some ways, however, the correct 
methods of storing lumber merely 

(Continued on page 45) 
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HE LARGE OLD HOMES of 
T seven, eight and more rooms 

constitute a specific problem in 
many towns. Years ago _ these 
houses were the show places of 
the town. Now they are white 
elephants and headaches to their 
owners, but many of them can be 
eonverted into profitable sources’ of 
income by dividing them into effi- 
ciency apartments. Therein lies a 
merchandising opportunity for the 
aggressive lumber and building ma- 
terials dealer. 

The pictures and diagrams on 
this spread show the conversion of 
a typical seven-room house into 
four complete apartment units. In 
hundreds of towns and cities of the 
United States there are thousands 
of similar houses, many of them 
vacant and begging for a buyer 
even in these days of critical hous- 
ing shortages. 

This particular conversion was 
made before the war. Few exterior 
changes in the house were neces- 
sary. The interior was changed as 
shown in the accompanying plans. 
Some additional plumbing, a little 
wall board and other materials cre- 
ated four rental units which bring 
in $8 apiece per week. Before its 
conversion, this house was begging 
on the market for a buyer at $5,000. 


Thousands of old houses similar to this one can be found in hundreds of towns and cities all over the country. 


THE PROFITS IN 


Now, its gross income is $1,664 per 
year. 

Maybe that’s a good example of 
a profitable conversion, but it hap- 
pened in prewar days. What, you 
may ask, does it all mean now that 
L-335 has the industry tightly con- 
trolled and building is drastically 
restricted? It means just this: In 
areas with critical housing short- 
ages—where real hardships exist— 
conversions like this are possible 
right now. In less congested 
areas, however, such work must 
wait until restrictions are eased. 

The government is currently ap- 
proving a number of conversion 
jobs in an attempt to alleviate 
housing shortages. Many dealers 
regard this as a transitional pro- 
gram to bridge the gap between 
the old L-41 and the era of unre- 
stricted building in the future. Re- 
modeling, building or conversion 
projects approved currently are 
usually granted a rating equivalent 





to AA-3 for the procurement of 
lumber and building materials. 
With this priority heip it is fre- 
quently possible to complete the 
job. Reports indicate that FHA 
is approving large numbers of the 
applications in many parts of the 
country. 

The procedure is quite simple, 
but approval won’t be granted un- 
less the applicant has a good case. 
The homeowner, or the dealer act- 
ing as his agent, obtains copies of 
form WPB-2896 trom the War Pro- 
duction Board. It may not be fun 
to fill out this application but com- 
pared to most government forms 
it’s like a kindergarten quiz. The 
simple directions can be followed 
easily, and the questions can be an- 
swered in fairly short order. 

The completed form is submitted 
to FHA—not to WPB from whence 
it came. If approval is granted, the 
rating can be extended and the 
work started. 


This 


seven-room home was begging for a buyer at $5,000. Converted into four efficiency apartments, it is now renting for 
$1,664 per year. 
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First story floor plan of the house before conversion 





Second story floor plan of the house before conversion. 
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First story floor plan of the house after conversion. There are 
now two apartments on each floor. 


Pian of converted second story. The only exterior changes 
,comprise an additional stairway in the back of the house and 
two new doors in the front. 
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Employes for Retail Yards 


Now is the time to make your plans for building up a 


postwar selling organization. This is the first of a 


series of articles on the selection and training of 


personnel for the retail lumber yard. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and continuous check- 

ing of the results of the survey indicate that 
manufacturers of lumber and most of the manufac- 
turers of materials and equipment used in home 
and farm building construction expect to convert 
quickly to production of goods for civilian use as 
soon as restrictions are lifted and war orders are 
filled. Exceptions are in equipment and household 
appliance fields, where some manufacturers estimate 
that three to six months will be required to make 
the changeover. Wilson Compton’s discussion of 
postwar lumber production (elsewhere in this issue) 
roughly parallels the predictions of producers of 
other raw and finished building materials. 

Thus, quick resumption of home and farm build- 
ing construction is assured as far as availability of 
materials is concerned. On that basis dealers are 
planning sales policies and deciding what inventory 
lines will be carried. In this they are being guided 
by various reasonably authoritative estimates of de- 
mand for new homes and farm buildings in the years 
following the war. These estimates, based on the 
number of new homes required to house new families 
and replace unsound and outmoded structures, and 
on the accumulated savings of the public, all present 
an encouraging picture of the immediate and long- 
pull postwar building market. Generally, it is agreed 
that there is a large postwar market, adequate fi- 
nances with which to develop the market, and that 
lumber and building materials will be available 
quickly and continuously. 

There are, however, two other elements which 
might tend to retard the development of a large 
and lasting building market unless effective meas- 
ures are taken to cope with them. One of these is 
a probably inadequate supply of trained building 
trades mechanics. The other is careful selection, 
training and supervisicn of sales personnel for 
retail lumber and buiiding materials companies. 
There is probably little that individual retail lum- 
bermen can do to train building craftsmen, but the 
matter of selecting, training and supervising their 
own sales and other personne] lies entirely with the 
individual dealer himself. The purpose of this series 
of articles, therefor, is to establish and discuss 
simple, practical methods which the dealer can use 
to improve his operating efficiency and place his* 
employee relations on a rationalized basis which 
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will be more profitable to both management and 
employees. 

Source material for these articles was derived 
almost entirely from an institute held recently at 
Indiana University. The institute was arranged 
by Roland Slagle, secretary, Indiana Lumber and 
Builders Supply Association, and conducted by John 
Dillon, Director of Distributive Education at the 
University. The institute was attended by about 
20 retail lumbermen and top retail yard executives 
from all parts of the State, who devoted four full 
days to the subject, “Selecting and Training Per- 
sonnel for the Postwar Retail Lumber Yard.”  In- 
terest was keen from the start, and mounted steadily 
throughout the sessions. The registrants agreed 
unanimously that they had gained more practical 
information about personnel and other manage- 
ment problems affecting the retail lumber and build- 
ing materials business than from any four day in- 
vestment of time they had ever made. 

The institute consisted of four divisions as 
follows: 

1. Selecting the right man for the job. 

2. How to teach an employee. 

3. Determining what to teach. 

4. Setting up a plan of action for use in the 
dealer’s own yard. 

The first step in setting up a policy of employee 
selection and training is the development of an 
organization chart. This should be simple, and 
need show only the names of the jobs to be filled, 
the duties of each job holder, and the relationship 
of the jobs to each other. In order to get an efficient 
staff of employees whose efforts will be coordinated 
properly the organization chart is just as necessary 
for a small yard as for a large one. In a very small 
yard there might be only a manager, a bookkeeper- 
salesman and a truck driver-yardman. The number 
of items of work to be performed by such a staff 
is roughly the same as in a yard with 25 or more 
people employed. Thus, the manager of a very small 
yard, with a great number of things to be done by 
only three people should be doubly sure that he has 
allocated all of the work in such a way that all three 
people, including himself, know what is expected. 
It is obvious that in such a setup, sales work should 
be shared by all three employees. Therefor, in the 
case of the truck driver-yardman, the man selected 
for that job should have sales ability in addition to 
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the mechanical aptitudes 
required of a_ truck 
driver and a yardman. 

With an organization 
chart on which duties 
are definitely allocated it 
is possible to set up the 
experience and training 
requirements for the 
holder of each job. 

For instance, as the 
dealer members of the 
institute suggested, the 
following may be the re- 
quirements for an out- 
side salesman: 


A. Acquire full 
knowledge of our own 
and competing products, 
policies and methods. 

B. Plan an effective 
use of time. 

C. Locate prospects. 

D. Do estimating and 
designing. 

E. Sell merchandise. 

F. Give advice and 
render service to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

G. Follow up sales. 

H. Cooperate with 
other departments or 
employees. 


I. Make necessary re- 
ports. 


The foregoing job 
analysis is not presented 
as a formula which will 
apply in the case of all 
outside salesmen for all 
retail lumber companies, 
but as an example of the 
kind of analysis that 
should be made as a 
guide to the require- 
ments of a job be- 
fore hiring someone to 
fill it. Under each of 
foregoing items it is 
advisable to elaborate 
with some specific re- 
sponsibilities and duties. 
For instance, under “B,” 
the following will serve 
as an illustration. 

Spend a definitely 
scheduled amount of 
time each day for plan- 
ning; make the plan so 
as to conserve time used 
and distance traveled; 
constantly improve on 
the plan by making 
necessary adjustments; 
arrange calls so as to 
have plenty of time with 
each prospect; arrange 
certain regular time for 
estimating (early morn- 
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QUALIFICATION BLANK 


Note: Form worked out by members of Lumber Dealers Institute. 

(Please answer all questions fully and do not hesitate to give full information 
because long experience and special training are not necessarily required. All re- 
plies will be kept strictly confidential and your references and past or present em- 
ployers will not be contacted until you have been interviewed for a specific position 
and give your consent.) 
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(Points) 
( ) 1. How many years have you lived in your present neighborhood?.......... 


Did you attend high school? Yes. No. How many years?.... 
Did you attend a college? Yes. - No.. 
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Give in detail 
( ) 7. What technical training or knowledge do you have of home 
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) 10. What language other than English do you speak and understand? 

).11. Do you own an automobile? Yes.... No.... 

) 12. Is your wife working? Yes.... No.... 

)} 13. De- you awn... ments ..6b32 your home? 

) 14. How much does it cost you a week to meet family expenses $.......... ? 

) 15. Do you have life insurance of your own? Yes.... No.... 

) 16. Any disabilities or handicaps? Yes. No... 

) 17. How familiar are you with the technical language of the building 
WAGHIBERY Fw... 5.50 0.5.0-0.6s bo ove es 06s Se COS E Ne 8s SUS MCUS S Ce ON OTe VERS se 

) 18. Can you read blueprints?...... Can you take off material quantities from 


~~ 


( ) 19. Have you ever dealt with Contractors, architects, Realtors, and Loan 
Compmpiion?: - CGR) s oss ccces reek dsannkhess odes beds eae 
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( ) 20. Have you done any mechanical construction work of any kind? 
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( ) 21. How many hours of the day are you willing to work? 6-8-9-10- 
We iin sade ks ccnceb deed awak dau aban sealers peace auntie ene eet 
( ) 22. A lot of sales of lumber and building materials are made at night. Are 
you willing to work some evenings?.............ccecccecececccccccees 
Weenie epee: Snalie apenas Bie GHGS «50 55 0 sini a cévneaens in veadbes oeians 
( ) 28. What clubs or organizations are you most active in?.................. 
Rie rete es: SOS QTE Fo 0.0 0-5 0. 0:60 05-20 chk edindaebaracepammanives’ 
( ) 24. How much do you expect to earn at start of job or work? 
CON SOUND oo o.0s0 deans gbieed scaacke weds ues ous babeeiont ia earene repeats 
( ) 25. How long did you work on your Met Sees ee cee ec teas 
( ) 26. How many jobs have you had in the last 10 years? No................. 
27. Employment Chart 
Position and Reasons for 
Name of Employer kind of work leaving From To 
( ) 28. What kind of work do you prefer? Sales Work...... Office Work...... 
Work in Yard...... Outside Work...... Othee binds... icin vate 


( ) 29. What are your hobbies and activities? 


( ) 30. Give three credit references. 
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ing); include a planned time for follow-up. 

A list of general or related knowledge or duties 
can also be made helpful under each head. Again 
using “B” as an example the list might include such 
items as: use of maps and directions; knowledge of 
town and surrounding country; dangers of becoming 
routine; separating calls with plenty of time allowed 
for extras; flexible arrangements for appointments; 
arranging estimates so they will be ready when 
promised; checking sample lists and order blanks, 
etc. A third list under each head might be named 
problem situations and common errors, and include 
procrastinating; doubling back; becoming satisfied 
with fair results; hurrying through calls; late 
follow-up. 


Personal Attributes 


In addition to the foregoing suggestions for mak- 
ing a job analysis, some dealers favor a list of per- 
sonal attributes desirable for each job. It will be 
found that when you attempt to draw up such a list 
for every job you have there are many differences in 
temperament, training abilities, etc., that equip dif- 
ferent men for certain jobs. For example, the per- 
sonal qualifications for an outside salesman might be 
listed as follows: self-started and self-disciplinarian ; 
imaginative and creative sense; sense of proportion— 
ability to integrate his job into the company picture; 
tact in finding out prospects’ abilities to pay; ability 
to stick to the price quoted and make the sale; interest 
in building; neat appearance; sincerity and enthu- 
siasm; capacity to stick to a good prospect; good 
health. 

In none of the foregoing is it urged that the state- 
ments in each list are the ones that necessarily fit the 
subject being discussed. They are presented as ex- 
amples of the kind of analysis to make before filling 
a job, or starting to look for a new employee for a 
given job. The members of the institute at Indiana 
University agreed that it would be desirable to set 
up a score sheet on a which to arrive at a grade for a 
prospective employee or an applicant for a job. After 
some discussion it was agreed that a score sheet add- 
ing to 100 might be set up and weighted as for a 
salesman: 


Making a Score Sheet 


Years in neighborhood (1 year or more).... 2 
Graduate grammar school.................. 2 
Attend high school (1 to 4 years).......... 2 
Attend college (1 to 4 years).............. 2 
Pursued study since leaving school.......... 2 
Technical training or knowledge............ 2 
Experience in selling consumer............ 2 
Other selling experience................... 2 
Language other than English............... 2 
ON ee ee eee ee 4 
ED Ss xp nas KO Mo tones odawadeedh 2 
I aoe data eid Dice Kaw on nin eo WOO, Od 4 
Rent home under $55 a month.............. 2 
Family expense $30 to $45 a month.......... 4 
Insurance $1,000 or more.................. 4 
ti eae oS A EIR RN 4 
No recent serious illmess................... 4 
Familiarity with building language......... 2 
os os 00s 66k ob anv’ 4 
Dealing with contractor, etc................. 2 
26 


Any mechanical construction experience...... 4 
How many hours willing to work (9 to 10).. 4 
Willing to work evenings.................. 2 
Belong to clubs or organizations............ 2 
EY SOE Ms 5 he edd e eben desis 6 bens 2 
How much expect to earn ($40 to $60)...... 2 
Unemployed 2 months or less since last job.... 4 
Jobs in last 10 years (not over 3).......... 4 
Hobbies and activities (3 or more).......... 4 
Credit references (good).................. 4 
EE 0 ea Wid Sos Orbs dead Deh oan eau 4 
Number of children (1 to 3)............... 4 
Number of dependents (1 to 3)............ 2 
Pe Ok Eg ree ee ere 2 
Divorced 

Nationality 


Admittedly, all of the points on which the institute 
agreed to grade an applicant will not apply in all 
cases, nor is there likely to be universal agreement 
with the score alloted to all the points. For instance, 
knowledge of a language other than English might 
not even be considered worth mentioning in commu- 
nities in which a foreign language group does not 
reside. 

These employment tools are others which follow are 
suggested purely as supplementary sedective aids 
that are likely, when used properly, to contribute to 
better selection of personnel. They can objectify the 
employment process, although the controlled inter- 
view still remains the heart of the process, and still 
remains the most important factor in deciding 
whether to reject or accept an applicant or a prospect 
for a job. 


Brief Screening Interview 


Institute members decided that every applicant for 
a job should be given a five-minute screening inter- 
view for several reasons. The first of these is that 
there is always the possibility that the applicant is 
a natural for a job not currently being held satisfac- 
torily. The second reason is that a short screening 
interview will keep a lot of impossibles out of the ap- 
plication file. The third is that such procedure con- 
stitutes a sound public relations policy when it is 
handled right. Getting back to the possibility of 
discovering naturals for jobs, leads to the policy still 
prevalent in many lumber yards and other business 
organizations—that of starting all new employees in 
the yard piling lumber, when the particular job you 
want him for requires no knowledge of the technique 
of lumber piling or other yard chores and routines. 
To re-staff retail lumber yards effectively to meet the 
demands of postwar business, time will be an ele- 
ment, and measurable dividends will be returned 
from carefully selecting the best possible help for 
each given job, every employee being accepted on the 
closeness with which he approximates the known 
qualifications for the job you want him to fill, and on 
his measured ability to learn and develop in the job. 
Every dealer should try to build a list of job pros- 
pects with as much care as he builds his list of sales 
prospects. 

The institute developed the following screening in- 
terview, and several dealers, using other dealers in 
the roles of job applicants, tested it to prove that it 
can be done effectively in five minutes and give the 
employer a quick overall picture that enables him 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Lumbenr's 


POSTWAR OUTLOOK 


whole is in a better than aver- 
age position among leading 
industries with respect to recon- 
version from wartime to peacetime 
economy. There will be little of 


Ts LUMBER INDUSTRY as a 


drastic physical reconversion. With ° 


few exceptions lumber needed for 
peace is the same as lumber needed 
for war. Obviously there will be 
less lumber used for boxing, crat- 
ing and shipping purposes which 
today are using about 55 percent 
of the total national lumber pro- 
duction. There will be more struc- 
tural timbers and structural dimen- 
sion and less of boards. There will 
be much better seasoning and more 
refinement and fabrication. 
Second, lumber will be in a better 
than average situation with respect 
to its opportunity for a consider- 
able period to “sell” lumber to it- 
self, i.e. to build up its working 
inventories of properly manufac- 
tured, graded and seasoned prod- 
ucts. Should there be, as I think 
likely there will be, a period of 
general buyer and consumer un- 
certainty, this ability to “wait 
awhile” and in the meantime re- 
store suitable inventories may be 
invaluable to this industry. 
Third, lumber, I think, will be in 
a better than average situation 
with respect to after-war demand. 
The backbone of lumber uses will 
likely be in nationwide home and 
farm building and improvement, in 
a restoration of many industrial 
wood uses which have been largely 
suspended under wartime restric- 
tions, and possibly in exports neces- 
sary for. urgent rehabilitation in 
areas devastated by the war. 
After-War Lumber Production. 
Recently I have seen in the public 
press occasional forecasts of na- 
tional lumber production after the 
war, ranging between 40 and 45 


billion feet annually. My judg- 
ment is that the after-war lumber 
production will be in the lower 
thirties, and that it is more likely 
to range less than 30 billion feet 
than to range above 40 billion feet. 
By way of comparison, 30 billion 
feet was the approximate level of 
national lumber consumption in 
1940. 

I may mention four reasons for 
this opinion: 

1st. As soon as the war is over 
I think it is inevitable that lum- 
ber producers generally will stop 
“overtime” operations involving 
compensation of labor at so-called 
“time-and-a-half” rates. Inevitably 
there will be a careful “screening” 
of production costs and this will be 
a major part of it. 

2nd. Many operators during the 
wartime have been deliberately 
over-cutting the sustained yield 
capacities of their tributary forest 
lands. Most of those who aim at 
permanent forest industry opera- 
tions will stop this over-cutting as 
soon as reasonably they can. 

8rd. The average lumber prod- 
uct which will be salable after the 
war in competition with other ma- 
terials will require more labor time, 
better seasoning, more refinement, 
more careful grading, and more 
fabrication. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this among producer 
groups which even in wartime have 


. been able and willing to maintain 


their prewar standards. But they 
are exceptional. 

4th. Hundreds of producers are 
pushing production solely because 
of the urgent war necessities. As 
soon as these are relaxed they, too 
will relax. 

On the other hand, there are a 
number of operators who, particu- 
larly in the last eighteen months, 
have been so caught in the squeeze 
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Wilson Compton, Sec.-Mgr. of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. This article 
has been prepared from excerpts of a 
speech he delivered at a recent meeting 
of the North Atlantic Section of the Ameri- 
can Society of Agricultural Engineers. 


of manpower limitations and war- 
time restrictions and the endless 
complications of wartime regula- 
tions, as to have forced the sus- 
pension of operations. Many, but 
not all, of these will undoubtedly 
resume operations when they can. 
Normal Lumber Supply. 

There will not be an adequate 
supply of seasoned lumber immedi- 
ately after the war; and it will be 
beneficial to both producers and 
consumers if the sawmills and the 
distributors are enabled to restore 
well-assorted inventories of dry 
lumber. But it takes only a few 
days to kiln-dry ordinary building 
lumber and the dry kiln capacity 
of the lumber industry can, if 
necessary, turn out about 50 mil- 
lion board feet of lumber a day. 
That is nearly 15 billion feet a year. 
Another 50 million feet of daily 
production can be piled for open 
air-seasoning. This ordinarily takes 
from four to six months. 

Those who have forecast that a 
normal lumber supply will take five 
years have not reckoned with the 
resourcefulness of lumber opera- 
tors generally. If they had not been 
resourceful, lumber _ production 
would not even now be so near to 
its wartime peak, notwithstanding 
that the woods have been largely 
denuded of their best manpower 
and many operators have kept their 
worn equipment working with not 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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frugal people. They try to get 

their money’s worth out of 
every purchase. This is especially 
true when it comes to roofing; that 
is why selling blackline is a big 
business in all rural areas. If you 
doubt that there is real money in 
these commodities, watch the mail- 
order houses and see how they fea- 
ture it in the early spring and late 
fall. They’re not kidding them- 
selves. 

Normally, perhaps your effort 
would be better rewarded if you 
only sold new roofs, but today with 
slow deliveries on most roofing, 
blackline will pay you triple divi- 
dends. First you get the profit on 
the blackline sale; second you get 
the farmer’s good-will by showing 
him how to stretch the life of his 
roof inexpensively and third you 
have a good lead for a new roof 
when labor and materials are avail- 
able again. So why not put on a 
special campaign for these commo- 
dities right now, It will be very 
timely for the end of October or 
early in November, as the nip in 
the air will be the herald of winter 
snows. But still it will be warm 
enough to make repairs. 

This campaign could be direct 
mail, or better yet, a double post- 
card treatment. One card would 
show uses for blackline and the 
other would be a self mailer order 
form on which the farmer could 
check what he wanted. Prices must 
be included on this card along with 
a notation that deliveries will be 
made the next time the truck is in 
the vicinity of the farm. Don’t de- 
pend on one mailing, but follow it 
up each week for 5 or 6 weeks or 
until it is too late to make repairs. 

I would suggest featuring the 
following: 

A. Asphalt protective coatings. 
Stress the trademark that you 
handle. Your supplier will un- 
doubtedly provide you with 
free cuts for illustrations. 
Point out that these coatings 


F trusal p ARE traditionally a 


By J. F. SCHAFFHAUSEN 


prolong the life of rusted metal 
roofs by stopping minor leaks 
due to pin holes in sheets. 
Leaks at laps can usually be 
stopped with this material. 
Asphalt coatings are good for re- 
waterproofing and re-saturating roll 
roofing too. Explain that rarely 
does a good asphalt roof wear out 
—it dries out. Mention that all roll 


roofing should be coated every four. 


or five years if it is expected to give 

long wear. It is important not to 

overlook a statement to the effect 
that these coatings require no pre- 
heating; they are applied cold. 

B. Plastic Cements. These are 
ideal for resealing loose, dried 
out, and rusted flashings 
around ventilators, chimneys, 
silos and in gutters and valleys. 
It can be used for patching 


holes in roll roofing and for 
waterproofing over nail heads. 
When used for a patch on roll 
roofing the hole or tear should be 
reinforced by underlaying the dam- 
aged area with a piece of asphalt 
roofing that is about four inches all 
around than the area to be patched. 
Seal this patch to the underside of 
the cold roof with the plastic ce- 
ment, then nail the rough edges of 
the old roofing down firmly. Next 
trowel plastic cement over the en- 
tire area of the patch, going about 
four inches over the old roofing. 
Press a piece of muslin or burlap 
into this exposed plastic and then 
cover it with more plastic. This 
will make a patch that should out- 
last the roof. 
Factual information of the type 
cited above is what sells blackline. 





Flintkote photo 


This cold roofing adhesive can be poured directly from the bucket 
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In this attractive modern home designed by 
Architect Richard J. Neutra of Los Angeles, 
the spacious feeling is further enhanced by 
the use of a large mirror which extends from 
the left of the glass wall in the foreground, 
back alongside the lily pond. 





Give your interiors a “feel” of outdoor spaciousness 


with Chylight Engineering 


When there’s plenty of glass to bring the day- 
light in . . . when there’s no visual barrier 
between indoors and outdoors . . . rooms seem 
bigger, brighter and more pleasant in many 
ways. 

In cold climates, the use of large glass areas 
has sometimes presented a problem of ex- 
cessive heat loss. No longer need it be a prob- 


lem — for those areas can be glazed with 


Thermopane — the new Libbey-Owens:Ford 
multiple-pane insulating unit. 

You can have Thermopane in sizes from 
8”’x8” up to 60’x 100”—in a variety of thick- 
nesses in plate glass and many other types. 
Thermopane fits into a modified single sash, 
just like a single pane of regular glass. For 
full information, write to Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co., 1794A Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 
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Want to set up as a wizard? Then you might practice 
on this question: What’s about to happen, in our indus- 
try, to the key control orders? 

The Calendar wouldn’t know. But if you want to get 
stocked up, as a fortune teller, here are some predictive 
raw materials that drift about Washington. They range 
from rumor to fact and back again to vagrant rumor. 

Let’s take the hearsay first. Bear in mind always that 
the grapevine is quite cheerful about contradicting itself. 
On the one hand you can hear that no changes are to 
be made in the lumber control orders; that lumber is so 
scarce and so vital to the business of the Pacific War 
that if any changes are made it will be in the direction 
of tighter control. We mention this for the record. But 
you’re more interested in the straws that indicate a re- 
laxing of control. Even these don’t all blow in the same 
direction; that’s one reason this page needs a soothsayer. 


Relaxed Control? 


Here are some variations of the rumors: (A) All con- 
trol orders, beginning with L-41 and extending to L-335, 
will be lifted on the day the Nazis do a dive out of the 
war. All regulations will go, and the hek with them. 
(B) Part of the orders will be lifted and the rest main- 
tained; in other words, a liberalizing but not a repeal. 
(C) But what about lumber for the Pacific war? The 
grapevine usually says that, sure, the Armed Forces 
must have what they need. But no one has come up with 
a convincing estimate of the amount needed. So the 
usual idea is that the government will and should main- 
tain an over-riding priority system for the fighting men. 
But, when it comes to handling the remaining production, 
available to civilian business, there’s a divsion. First 
proposal: Give us a free-for-all; with buyers, big and 
little, slugging it out for the stock. Second proposal: 
Instead of this jungle stuff, give us a temporary quota 
system to carry us through the reconversion period. 

Those who favor giving the stock to the companies 
that can grab it are usually in one of three groups. 

The first consists of public officials who have gotten 
plenty tired of being yelled at, year after raucous year, 
by those who hold all controls to be stupid and wrong. 
These officials say the government’s one purpose has 
been to assemble the lumber needed for war; not to re- 
form business. If, then, the country can now supply 
the lumber needed for war through the use of much re- 
duced controls, then by all means reduce the controls to 
that point. If opponents of all regulation are right in 
saying that free and untrammeled business can best man- 
age itself and best serve the public, okeh; let’s have it 
that way. If they’re wrong, well, they asked for it. In 
event, that’s beside the point. Current controls are war 
measures. If peace-time business needs controls, let it 
make its own. 

The second group favoring the free-for-all formula 
consists of those who are confident that, whatever hap- 
pens, they themselves can always snatch the stock they 
need. The third group believes that controls are useful 
only when demand exceeds supply. They believe that 
supply is catching up with demand; may outrun it soon, 
at least temporarily. 

It’s this matter of lumber supply that seems of special 
immediate importance. 
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Lumber Supply 


At this writing, the Lumber Division of the WPB has 
assembled a conference of lumber manufacturers in 
Washington. The meeting hasn’t been much publicized, 
though it hasn’t been at all secret. The Lumber Division 
needed some information, straight from the cook house, 
about mill stocks of lumber; also about industry opinion 
concerning the whole business of control orders. The 
recommendations of these manufacturers may or may 
not be made public; but the fact that the men have been 
in conference is important. As a matter of fact, expect 
the Lumber Division to issue a statement of intentions 
and purposes. It may have appeared before you read 
these lines; and in any event it will be issued soon. 

It is known, and has been reported here, that the Divi- 
sion was reluctant about issuing L-335; thinking that 
while the order in itself is a good order it came very 
late in the game. 

Not long ago the Acting ‘hatin of the WPB 
announced that, when the Nazis quit, most of the regu- 
lations on business in general would be lifted. He made 
exceptions of lumber and a few other lines. Business 
analysts generally have reported that because of the 
lumber shortage and the continuing need for lumber in 
the Pacific war the limitation orders in our field would be 
continued. 

Many lumbermen have been protesting this decision. 
The building industry has been told repeatedly that it 
must furnish much post-war employment; so this indus- 
try has been asking about materials and particularly 
about L-41. All of these things lead back to the ques- 
tion about lumber supply; is it or is it not short? This 
was one of the questions, with variations, asked of the 
lumber manufacturers. 


Retail Buying 


Reports continue to come in that retailers are not 
taking everything called lumber that is offered them. In 
fact they are refusing all except standard grades. Sure 
enough, a few distributors who are caught in a jam con- 
tinue to buy about anything that has traveled past a 
saw and that can raise splinters. But these emergency 
buyers are now exceptions; and most retailers refuse to 
accept substitute grades, sizes and patterns. If the mill 
can’t or won’t ship what the order calls for, the deal is 
off. In fact a few stories have come in to the effect 
that standard grades have sold at less than ceiling prices; 
but we haven’t been able to check up on this. 

In any event, surpluses are accumulating at mills. It’s 
mostly rough-green lumber; hardwood and some soft- 
wood. Prior to the war, and especially in the South, re- 
tail yards bought this log-run material right from the 
saw; graded, kiln dried and remanufactured it. Then 
the early regulations in the war-control program made 
this kind of work difficult. The concentration yards were 
supposed to take over this job but rather clearly didn’t 
handle it all. 

Note that retailers, for a long time, bought these off- 
grades and this partly manufactured stock and sold it as 
it was. Now they don’t. It’s pretty important to know 
why they don’t do it any more. Are they getting enough 
standard grades to satisfy their trade and, if so, where 
are they getting them all of a sudden? There are those 
who say that L-335 has plugged illicit leaks and thus 
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All dressed up and 
going places in a 









Smartly packaged products sell best. Dis- 
played in your store or window, KIMSUL — 
with its striking new wrapper by a famous 
designer — will stop traffic, arouse interest, 





DISPLAY KIMSUL* 
..for eye-appeal 
with buy-appeal 


is helping you sell KimsuL. The ads tell a 
powerful story. For the KIMSUL many-layer 
construction is scientifically superior in 
principle to loose, bulky insulations, and to 








start sales. 

Selling KIMSUL is easier, because it not only looks good 
but is as good as it looks. Home-owners can install it them- 
selves with surprisingly little effort. To save your customers 
80% of their leg work in carrying insulation up to their attic, 
KIMSUL blanket is compressed, and stretches to cover a space 
five times the blanket’s packaged length. 

A heavyweight campaign in national consumer magazines 


IMSUL 


INISIUIRAN TION) 



















blankets with only one or two plies. (KIMSUL 
Double Thick has 44 layers.) By test, it is one of the finest 
heat stoppers known. It is one material which won't sift, 
sag or settle. 

Sure, it’s easy to sell KIMSUL! For in this, your customer 
gets top value for his money. And you get a swell profit—from 
an insulation that takes less stock space than others. Send 
coupon below for representative. 





Kimbe 
Cla 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION ae 
Building Insulation Division, Neenah, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me further information on fast-selling KIMSUL Insulation _ 
and KIMSUL Selling Helps. 
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*KIMSUL (Trade-Mark) means Kimberly-Clark Insulation 
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has turned this standard stuff, earlier lost to the legiti- 
mate trade, back to distribution-yard channels. Others 
say that, while retailers are not getting any larger quan- 
tities of stock, they anticipate more when the European 
war ends. They don’t want to get caught with the yards 
filled up with typewriter grades and poorly manufactured 
boards for which there would be no market. Government 
control officers say privately that retailers are smart to 
clean their stock. But a surplus is a surplus; and, if 
this really is one, the officials must decide what to do. 
So, just now, they have the hard job of deciding if this 
really is a surplus and if it’s more than a temporary 
affair. 

You'll find plenty of men, both in the industry and in 
the control offices, who’ll tell you it can’t be a surplus. 
They work some impressive arithmetic in the effort to 
prove it. One man told this page that the only differ- 
ence, after the end of the European war, would be a 
slightly smaller need for dunnage. Like this: All the 
ships would still be in full use. But those transferred to 
the Pacific run would make, say, four round trips in a 
year, due to the longer voyage, instead of ten or twelve 
across the Atlantic. These figures are probably not accu- 
rate; but you get the idea. Fewer voyages across the 
wider ocean; same amount of dunnage for each trip; 
hence, less dunnage per year. Aside from this, our 
informant could think of nothing to account for a smaller 
war need for lumber. Still another man said the short- 
age of heavy tires will continue into next year; that this 
shortage is probably the top reason why lumber produc- 
tion can’t be stepped up. 

So there can’t be a surplus; but there is one. A few 
men, without being specific about chapter and verse, 
explained it this way: You can get after hoarders. You 
can hit them with everything in the book. They’ll still 
hoard. But there’s one thing that’ll bring these stock- 
piles back into circulation; and that’s the fear that prices 
are going to sag. The prospect that the end of the 
‘European war would make lumber relatively plentiful 
apparently has done the trick. Not a vast amount, to 
be sure; but enough to make the turn in the market. 


About Those Regulations 


It must be apparent to you why this page is looking 
for a necromancer. The above explanations are as clear 
as a fog; and you can use them to prove anything. 

It’s our guess, for which we wouldn’t be willing to be 
hanged, that the industry is approaching the end of 
public control. Don’t expect the lifting of the orders 
until the German war ends. Expect fairly rapid action 
after that. 

Except for one thing, we’d guess that the whole pat- 
tern of controls would be taken off at one time; for it’s 
hard to see how part of the key controls can be lifted 
and others left. They make a complete pattern that 
stands or falls as a whole. The one factor that raises a 
doubt is the circumstance that of a sudden a good many 
lumbermen wonder if the time is right for going it alone; 
if taking all the controls off might not start an inter- 
necine dog fight in the industry. Certainly they expect 
to go it alone sometime; just as soon as it can be done 
safely. 

Perhaps you noticed, in the Saturday Evening Post, 
the statement made by Louis Ruthenberg, President of 
Servel, Inc., to the effect that the government should 
continue its control over prices and the distribution of 
goods, temporarily, until the supply of goods has caught 
up reasonably well with demand. Until that time comes, 
Mr. Ruthenburg thinks there should be a quota system. 
Perhaps you noted also that the Softwood Plywood In- 
dustry Advisory Committee has recommended that con- 
trol over the distribution of softwood plywood under 
Order L-150 be continued beyond the end of hostilities in 
Europe. There are no surpluses of plywood, military 
demand is high, and the backlog of unfilled orders is the 
largest it has been since the beginning of the war. 
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When the War Ends 


Officials, too, are reluctant to let- go too suddenly. 
Don’t get that wrong. They’re not protecting personal 
jobs; but they are trying to finish this public job in the 
right way. One said, to this page, that it would be pos- 
sible to lift all the orders in a single day. But, if that 
proved to be the wrong thing for the industry, the orders 
couldn‘t be put back into force. Once off, they’re off for 
good. L-335 is so set up that it can be modified quickly 
and easily by directions. But take the order off, discover 
the removal was a mistake, put it back, and then find 
that no one paid the slightest attention to it. 

No doubt it isn’t smart of this page to stick its neck 
out. But if you ask whether the industry is going 
through another season under public regulation, we 
guess it is not. 


Farm Lumber 


Allocations of farm lumber for the fourth quarter, on 
AA-2 and AA-3 ratings, have been announced. Of the 
total amount, 90,000,000 feet have been assigned an AA-2 
rating; 250,000,000 feet an AA-3 rating. In addition, 
21,000,000 feet are held in reserve for meeting such 
supplemental purposes as may develop. This total of 
361,000,000 feet is some 40,000,000 feet less than orig- 
inally scheduled. There are two reasons for the reduc- 
tion. Approximately 40,000,000 feet of additional stock 
will be available to farmers under the modifications of 
L-335 which allow larger sales on small, unrated orders; 
and reports of the third quarter indicate that farmers 
did not take all the lumber set aside for them for use 
in that period. H. R. Northup, of the NRLDA, suggests 
that, if lumbermen in any State think the fourth quarter 
allotment is too small, they first use up that allotment 
and then apply to Washington for additional amounts in 
the reserve. It is probable that unused quota will be 
available, in some States, to be transferred where it is 
needed. 

The Budget Bureau has approved a small-sales pro- 
cedure under this WFA allocation, by means of which a 
a farmer can make application for small amounts of lum- 
ber. Its use depends upon prior approval of the county 
committee; and, in those places where it is used, farmers 
need not file form FL-200. It allows a farmer to buy 300 
feet of lumber per quarter; is intended only for small 
repairs and the like. 


New Construction 


Most recent reports of new construction show a slight 
over-all increase; though totals are less than half of the 
same period of last year. Construction financed by pri- 
vate funds has increased in percentages; from 22 up to 
40 percent. Estimates for new construction for the en- 
tire country, in 1944, are $3,600,000,000; or 47 percent of 
the 1943 volume, and 27 percent of the 1942 volume. 

These figures, however, are rather meaningless; at 
least for predicting the future. Clearly the country is at 
or near the end of one phase of the war. No one forgets 
or should forget that we are still fighting two wars and 
will continue, probably, for some time to fight one war. 
But the industry has entered a new era, in which the war 


figures will be of slight guidance value. 


Surplus Property 


Legislation passed by Congress, having to do with the 
disposal of surplus government property, was rather 
hurriedly put together in advance of the election recess. 
Mr. Clayton disapproved the bill; indicated that he 
thought it could not be administered. That, of course, 
will have to be determined by experience. 

The law is to be administered by a Surplus Property 
Board, composed of three members to be appointed by 
the President. There is no provision for industry com- 
mittees. However, the Board is directed to consult with 
other public agencies affected by the disposition of sur- 
plus property. The Board is authorized to appoint one 
or more agencies to handle each type of property. 
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On War Work Now, But-- 
Well Equipped for Peacetime Service | 


Now satisfying Uncle Sam’s needs, Ore- 
gon-American is a good organization to 
tie to for your postwar lumber needs. 
O-A has the timber resources and manu- 
facturing facilities to insure dependable 
values to postwar lumber buyers. With 
Victory plan to re-stock your yard with 
Douglas Fir lumber products from the big 
O-A plant. ; 





Oregon-American Lumber Corp. 


Vernonia, Oregon 
350,000 Feet Daily-Old Growth Douglas Fir at its Best 








£ P/NE 
POKAM! 


FRAMES 


Duin. the war our facilities are being devoted to the pro- 





duction of stock and special millwork for war needs—par- 
ticularly K-D Frames and Trim. Modern equipment and 
‘ years of experience in the manufacture of quality Ponderosa 


and Idaho White Pine products insure customer satisfaction. 


Uctxse]_TOXIC—PRESERVATION 
|" [APPROVED j 
NATL. DOOR MFRS. ASSN. 











SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTS CO. 


LONG LAKE LUMBER.CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
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to} (HK 
1-3/8" FIR OPEN 
2-6 x 6-8 2-6 x 7-0 
2-8 x 6-8 2-8 x 7-0 
EACH F.O.B. KEARNY 





$3.00 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 

KEARNY 

LUMBER & MILLWORK CO. 


293 KEARNY AVE. 
KEARNY, N. J. 











SUGAR & WESTERN 


PINE AGENCY 


AN FRAN 


ALIFORNIA 


SS LU GA R Pattern Lumber : 


Selects and 
This 

| California Ponderosa Pine 

Mouldings and Cut Stock 


PCia sts ror 4 








Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Dimension 
and Boards. 

S uC ity 

200,000 ft. per day. 


L. H. L. Lumber Co. 
CARLTON, ORE. 
E. J. Linke Guy Haynes 
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Program to Develop 
Improved Farm Building 


Initiation of a program designed to 
give farmers the benefits of modern 
improvements in building techniques, 
materials and design was announced 
by Dr. William H. Martin, dean ana 
director of the New Jersey College of 
Agriculture and Experiment Station, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

The program, embracing all parts 
of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains, was made possible by a 
grant from the John B. Pierce Foun- 
dation of New York. As the first step, 
Rutgers is organizing a national coun- 
cil to plan and guide a comprehen- 
sive study of farm building design. 

“One of the most pressing needs of 
post-war agriculture is the moderniza- 
tion of buildings,” Dr. Martin said in 
announcing the project. “For many 
years farm buildings have been depre- 
ciating at an annual rate exceeding 
replacements by many millions of dol- 
lars. In addition, many buildings that 
are in relatively good physical condi- 
tion are not so designed to render effi- 
ciently the service for which they 
were intended. 

“Many excellent plans are available 
for the various types of farm build- 
ings,” Dr. Martin pointed out. “How- 
ever, when a farmer comes to the 
actual point of construction, he gets a 
custom job. This is expensive, and 
he has no assurance that the finished 
building will really render maximum 
service with minimum labor and up- 
keep costs. By scientific analysis of 
the functions which a given farm 
building is to perform and by greater 
standardization of design, we hope to 
pave the way for the application in 
agriculture of the improvements and 
economies that are in store for the 
prospective home owner after the 


” 
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Non-Farm Mortgage 


Washington, Sept. 16.—After mov- 
ing steadily upward in the first half 
of 1944, non-farm mortgage financing 
during July receded 2 percent from 
the June figure to a total of $411,- 
000,000, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration reported. This is 
about 17 percent higher than in July 
of 1942 and 1943. : 

Changes in mortgages recorded 
during the month, as compared with 
June, ranged from a rise of 11 percent 
for insurance companies to a decrease 
of 10 percent for the “miscellaneous” 
group of lenders. Although the total 
for savings and loan associations de- 


clined by 5 percent, such home financ- 
ing institutions maintained their lead- 
ership with 34 percent of all record- 
ings for July. 

During the first seven months of 
1944 some 814,000 mortgages were 
recorded to a total of almost $2,600,- 
000,000. This is an increase over last 
year of 18 percent in number and 26 
percent in dollar amount. Although 
the dollar amount of recordings dur- 
ing the seven months is practically 
equal to the same months in 1941—a 
peak year in mortgage financing ac- 
tivity—the number of mortgages de- 
clined substantially, due to an 11 per- 
cent rise in the average size mortgage 
over the three years. 

Most of the current lending volume 
represents the financing of existing 
houses, because of the limitation of 
new construction to housing for war 
workers. 


Postwar Home Cost Survey 


Most families intending to build a 
home after the war are planning to 
spend from $4,000 to $10,000, accord- 
ing to a nation-wide survey released 
by the Masonite Corporation. Half ex- 
pect their home to cost between $4,000 
to $6,000, and approximately one- 
quarter estimate from $6,000 to 
$10,000. One in six hopes to pay less 
than $4,000 and only one in twenty is 
planning to spend more than $10,000. 

No marked preference for either 
traditional or modern style was found 
in the survey. Practicability, conve- 
nience and ease of maintenance were 
deemed more important than adher- 
ence to any particular style by the 
more than 1,000 men and women who 
responded with details concerning the 
homes they hope to build. In most 
cases, the exterior will be wood, either 
natural or hardboard, although brick 
veneer, solid brick and stone followed 
closely in the order of preference. 

Inside there will be a living room, 
dining room, kitchen, two or three 
bedrooms and a bath. They will be 
easy to clean and designed to take ad- 
vantage of modern labor saving de- 
vices. Painted or panelled walls were 
preferred two to one as compared 
with papered walls, and walls and 
ceilings probably will be of dry wall 
construction, as most of the prospec- 
tive new home owners considered 
crack-proof walls and ceilings an im- 
portant feature. 

Most of those planning to spend 
more than $6,000 want either a den 
or recreation room with the odds 
slightly in favor of the den. The com- 
bination living-dining room, popular 
in city apartments, was favored by 
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those who expect to pay less than 
$4,000, but found little approval by 
those who expect to pay more. In- 
sulation was specified as a must by 
all of the prospective builders, but 
most of them regard a powder room 
as unnecessary. 

A marked variation from the tradi- 
tional was a preference expressed by 
more than a third for a ground floor 
utility room in place of a basement. 
Hardwod was the favored material 
for floors, followed closely by wall- 
to-wall carpeting, linoleum and hard- 
board. 


Salvage Lumber 


Address Salvage Editor, American 
Lumberman, 139 No. Clark St., Chicago 
2, for further information about these 
items. Please mention item number. 


Available 
318. 

End trimmings West Virginia 
Hardwoods, 80% Oak, inch thick, 
average 6”, lengths 12” to 45” 
rough. Can work to dimension, 
sound and clear. Hyndman, Penna. 


319. 


Can supply about five cars of 
hardwood trims, about 25 percent 
gum, the balance in oak, hickory, 
ash, beech, elm, etc. Stock S1S to 
7/8 inch, three inch and wider 
widths, 12 to 44 inch lengths. Cut- 
tings from shell boxes grading 50 
to 65 percent No. 1 and Btr. 
Texarkana, Ark. freight base. 


320. 

2 cars 2x4 & wider 2 to 6 ft. 
Pine and Hemlock S1S1E used good 
serviceable lumber dry. New Lon- 
don, Wisconsin. 

321. 

Dowels—M lin. ft. 5/8x10” or 
mul. Ash. 1-1/8x2” to 14” Ash. 
1-11/16”x2” to 20” Ash. Shipped 
green or partially air dried. South- 
western N. Y. point. 


Wanted 
322. 

Lumber strips 1x2, either rough 
or $28, lengths 2’, 4’, 6’ and 8’, 
Yellow Pine, Fir or Poplar. St. 
Louis. 

323. 

Need considerable clear stock for 
ladder rungs on Navy contracts. 
Can be 11/4x11/4 inch stock in 
11-1/16 or 11-1/4 inch lengths; or 
random lengths in multiples of 12 
inches dressed four sides; or any 
stock from which the finished rung 
could be fabricated. Can be hickory, 
ash, hard maple, beech, pecan, rock 
elm, white oak, or red oak dried to 
18 percent or lower moisture con- 
tent. New York City. 





ALL TYPES—ALL GRADES 
Western Pines & West Codst Lumber 


arge and Long Timbers - Fir Piling up to 150 ft. B 


CAR and CARGO -WHOLESALE ONLY 
Producers of Lumber & Piling for 29 Years 


of oF 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 








AMERICAN SAW MILLS 
Withstand Hard Use’ 

















You need a powerful modern AMERICAN SAW MILL if: 


1. You are starting business under present favorable conditions. 

2. Your business has outgrown your capacity. 

3. Your present mill is worn out; keeps breaking down; is slow and clumsy 

to operate. 

Think it over! You can't get top production at low operating cost and unskilled 
labor with old fashioned mills. You CAN get it plus speed and accuracy with an 
AMERICAN—made by the largest manufacturers of portable saw mills in the 
world, 


Six standard sizes ranging from 34” to 48” head blocks and 3” to 8” belt feed 
works. Special carriage lengths when required. Let us know your capacity and 
the greatest log size you require and we will recommend the most efficient 
AMERICAN mill for you. 


Send for complete catalog and free handy steel saw gauge for inserted tooth saws. 


We make our own saws and parts — replacements 
quickly available in emergency. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


Makers of Saw Mills, Edgers, Trimmers, Lumber Rolls, Shingle Machines, 
Swing Saws, Bolters, and Accessories and a Full Line of 
Modern Design Woodworking Machinery 


55 Main St. : Hackettstown, N. J. 
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Southwest Missouri Lumbermen 
Will Hold Annual 


The Southwest Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association will hold its annual 
meeting on Oct. 5 at the Kentwood 
Arms Hotel in Springfield, Mo. There 
will be an afternoon session and a 
banquet at which a speaker and pro- 
gram will be featured. 

Warren Ryder, Joplin, is president 
of the association and Paul Walters, 
Lamar, is secretary. 


Plans for Fall Meeting of 
New England Lumbermen 


The New England Lumbermen’s 
Association will hold its fall meeting 
at Hotel Carpenter in Manchester, 
N. H., on Thursday, Oct. 5, beginning 
with a business meeting at 10:30 a. m. 
Luncheon will be served at 12:30. 

A. M. Batchelder, president, has an- 
nounced that representatives of gov- 
ernment agencies have been invited to 
be present, to answer questions that 
may be presented by the members, 
and there will be a report on the 
study of timber taxation made by the 
New Hampshire Interim Tax Com- 
mittee. 


Plans for Maine Retailers’ 
Annual 


Ralph E. Jordan, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Maine, has announced 
that the twelfth annual meeting of 
that organization will be held at Ban- 
gor, Maine, on Friday, Nov. 24, with 
a get-together the evening before. 
Headquarters and business meetings 
will be at the Bangor House. Richard 
Denaco, C. Woodman Co., Bangor, is 
chairman of arrangements. 


Special Meeting of Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen 


The Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association will hold a special 
meeting on Oct. 13 and 14 at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., on re- 
search developments for hardwoods. 
Registration will start at 8:30 a. m. 
in the Horticulture Building, with the 
sessions opening at 9:30. Dr. E. R. 


Martell, chief, Department of Fores-. 


try & Conservation, will be chairman, 
and the attendants will be welcomed 
by Dr. E. C. Elliott, president, Purdue 
University. 

Topics to be discussed are “Indus- 
trial Research at Purdue” by Dr. 
Stanley J. Meikle, director, Research 
Relations with Industry; “Logging 
Cost Interpretation,” by Allyn M. 
Herrick, assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Purdue University; 
and “The American Forest Products 
Industries Research Program,” by 


ASSOCIATIONS AND CLUBS: 


Carl Rishell, research director, AFPI. 

An inspection of research and dem- 
onstration projects on the campus re- 
lated to wood and wood products will 
take place from 1:30 to 4:00, after 
which there will be individual con- 
ferences and a social hour at the La- 
fayette Country Club until 7 p. m., 
when dinner will be served at the 
club. 

A directors’ meeting will be held 
on Saturday morning and the group 
will attend the Iowa Pre-Flight vs. 
Purdue football game in the after- 
noon. 


Northwest Missouri Retailers 
Will Meet 


The Northwest Missouri Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will hold its 
annual fall meeting at the Robidoux 
Hotel in St. Joseph on Oct. 19. The 
business session will take place in the 
afternoon and in the evening a ban- 
quet and floor show for the dealers, 
their wives, salesmen, and friends will 
be provided by the wholesalers. 

E. G. Gavin, editor of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, will be the principal 
speaker at the business session. 


Given Distinguished Service 
Award 


The American Standards Associa- 
tion was given the Army Ordnance 
Department’s Distinguished Service 
Award “In recognition of outstanding 
and meritorious engineering advisory 
services in war and peace, for the de- 
velopment, manufacture, and mainte- 
nance of Ordnance materiel,” at a 
luncheon at the Waldorf Astoria, in 
New York City on Sept. 14. General 
Stewart E. Reimel, recently returned 
from active service in the Pacific war 
theater, made the presentation before 
representatives of the 80 national 
trade, technical, and governmental 
groups that make up the membership 
of the ASA, and some of the men who 
have taken a leading part in the tech- 
nical work. 

Henry B. Bryans, executive vice 
president, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
and president of ASA, accepted the 
award, which has thus far been be- 
stowed upon only one other organiza- 
tion. 


Seek Nationwide Forest Fire 
Protection 


Forest rehabilitation, combined 
with use of surplus manpower in 
America for the next twenty-five 
years, will be pushed in postwar 
State and National legislation by the 
Southern States Forestfire Commis- 
sion, Inc. Major General Blanton 
Winship, public relations chairman of 
the commission, made the announce- 









ment at a meeting of the legislative 
committee of the commission, held at 
the Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 21. The meeting was attended 
by representatives of various govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies having 
duties in conservation or education. 

A resolution, having for its pri- 
mary purpose the inclusion of nation- 
wide forest fire protection as part of 
the President’s million youth postwar 
training in Army abandoned canton- 
ments, was adopted, and the commit- 
tee directed that copies of the reso- 
lution be sent to all congressmen and 
senators of the South. 


New Managing Director of 
Hardwood Dimension 
Manufacturers 


J. D. Burge, president of the Hard- 
wood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., 
which maintains 
headquarters’ in 
Louisville, Ky., 
has announced 
that the board of 
directors has offi- 
cially employed 
Phillips A. Hay- 
ward as manag- 
ing director (sec- 
retary); he will 
assume his new 

= duties on Oct. 1. 
Phillips A. Hayward Mr. Hayward 
has had 25 years of experience in the 
lumber and allied industries and has 
degrees as a Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry and a Master of Science in 
Wood Technology. He is the author 
of the Chandler Encyclopedia for 
“Wood—Lumber and Timbers.” At 
the start of the present war, Mr. Hay- 
ward resigned as head of the Lumber 
Branch of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce and, in co- 
operation with the Board of Economic 
Warfare and the War Production 
Board, was technical consultant and 
operated a sawmill in Mexico to expe- 
dite the use of mahogany in the war 
effort; he returned to Washington 
about six months ago and has been 
acting as Washington representative 
for a number of companies and trade 
associations. 

In announcing the appointment of 
Mr. Hayward, Mr. Burge took oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to Louis J. 
Bosse, who recently resigned as man- 
aging director, for his splendid serv- 
ices during the past eight years. Mr. 
Bosse will continue as treasurer of 
the association. 





Memphis Lumbermen's Club 
Members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, awake to the threat to 
private industry in the proposal to 
create the Southern Consolidated Co- 
Operatives, Inc., with $5,000,000 of 
federal funds on which to operate, 
which would engage in the lumber in- 
dustry along with other trades and 
manufactures, took steps at thei! 
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ded Use of Pressure-Treated Wood is Habit-Forming 
“i 4 Uncle Sam's construction men all over the world 
pri- are learning the value of wood that has been 
ye given long life by American Lumber’s vacuum- 
aa pressure treatment. Whether it's Wolmanized 
ton- Lumber*—wood that’s highly resistant to decay 
in and termite attack—or wood made flame- 
ated resistant with Minalith* fire retardant, both are 
being widely used by our fighting forces. 
Building materials proved under such ex- 
treme conditions are certain to find favor among 
returning engineers. Plan to profit by postwar 
~ markets thus being built up. Both Wolmanized 
so and Minalith-treated lumber are distributed 
re through regular trade channels. American 
in Lumber & Treating Company, 1646 McCormick 
vote Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
d of *Registered trademarks 
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oe | Modern methods and equip- 
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meeting at Hotel Peabody on Sept. 
21 to combat that menace. Club 
President George T. McCall an- 
nounced that he would name a com- 
mittee to work with representatives 
of the National Tax Equalization As- 
sociation, after Sam D. Carey, club 
member, had impressed upon the 
lumbermen the threat held by the 
proposal. 

The club will hold its annual Hal- 
lowe’en party at the Peabody on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 28, M. H. Speltz, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee 
announced. Because the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association of Memphis 
will hold its annual tournament on 
Oct. 5—a regular club meeting date— 
no meeting will be held that week. 


Baltimore Lumber Exchange 


The managing committee of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange resumed 
its regular monthly meetings on Sept. 
18 at the Merchants’ Club, with a full 
attendance and H. A. Crane, president, 
in the chair. The new fire prevention 
regulations for local lumber yards, 
was the most important matter to 
claim attention. 


Baltimore and Washington 
Sales Club Opens Season 


The Baltimore and Washington 
Lumber Sales Club began its fall and 
winter meetings Monday evening, 
Sept. 11, at the Stafford Hotel in Bal- 
timore. There was a good attendance, 





CUT ’EM DOWN 
and CUT ’EM UP! 


A discussion arose as to 
what is the most commonly 
used term in the South to ex- 
press the idea of cutting down 
a tree and sawing it up into 
log lengths. Is it “felling” 
and “bucking”, or “felling” 
and “cross-cutting”, or what? 
Someone referred the matter 
to us, and to get an authori- 
tative answer we put the 
question to some of our “flat- 
heads” — a sort of “direct- 
from-the-horse’s-mouth” poll, 
so to speak. 


“Boss, you jes’ cut ’em 
down and cut ’em up”, we 
were told. 


KIRB 


Yellow Pine 


KIRBY BUILDING 




























If you want to know where 
to get your post-war lumber, 
where you can get quality and 
and hard- 


Pea where you can get it 


service in pine 


* , 


“as good as Kirby’s”, ask us. 


We will give you a tip. 


LUMBER 
CORPORATION 


Southern Hardwoods 


"A Wood for Every Purpose’ 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 











with R. B. Riley, Jr., of Johnson & 
Wimsatt, Washington, D. C., the new 
president, presiding. Discussion cen- 
tered largely on L-335. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
President Riley presented Arthur V. 
Charshee, who had served as president 
of the group since its organization 
eighteen years ago and has never 
missed a session, a handsome smoking 
cabinet, humidor and tray. 


Cloverland Retailers Elect 
New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Clov- 
erland Retail Lumbermen’s Club, held 
in the Northland Hotel in Marquette, 
Mich., on Aug. 26, Marvin Comstock, 
F. B. Spear & Sons, Marquette, was 
elected president; E. E. Dickson, City 
Lumber Yard, Iron Mountain, Mich., 
was chosen vice president; and H. A. 
Phillips, Proksch Lumber Co., Iron 
River, Mich., was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 


Baltimore Retailers Organizing 


Sol C. Bishow, Capitol Lumber Co., 
and Albert H. League, League Lum- 
ber Co., Baltimore, Md., have sent out 
letters to all of the retail lumber 
yards in that city, inviting them to 
attend a meeting with a view to form- 
ing a new association which would 
look after the special interests of the 
retailers. 


Scheduled Meetings 


Oct. 5—Southwest Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association,. Kentwood Arms 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing. 

Oct. 5—New England. Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Carpenter, Manches- 
ter, N. H. Fall meeting. 


Oct. 5—Lumbermen’s Golf Association 
of Memphis, Colonial Country Club, 
Memphis, Tenn. 26th annual tourna- 
ment and meeting. 

Oct.:6 & 7—Conference on new devel- 
opments in wood products at New 
York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Oct. 13-14—Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. Special meeting. 

Oct. 17—Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Seminole Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 

Oct. 19—Northwest Missouri Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel Robi- 
doux, St. Joseph, Mo. Annual fall 
meeting. 

Oct. 19—West Side Hardwood Club, 
Pines Hotel, Pine Bluff, Ark. Annual. 

Oct. 20—-Lumber Merchants Association 
of Northern California, Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. Annual. 

Oct. 25-26-27-28—National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. Open meeting on 
the 27th; committee meetings on the 
25th and 26th; directors’ meeting on 
the 28th. 

Nov. 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Maine, Bangor House, Ban- 
gor, Maine. Twelfth annual meeting. 

Dec. 11-13—National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., and Timber 
Engineering Co.; Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual meetings. 
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HOO-HOO 


New York 


At a luncheon held in observance 
of the ALL-OUT Hoo-Hoo annual, 
twelve very interested Hoo-Hoo 
agreed unanimously that a New York 
Hoo-Hoo club be formed before the 
next annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Because Andy Dykes, Dykes Lum- 
ber Co., will likely be laid up for sev- 
eral more months, Clarence See, See 
Lumber Co., and Arthur Hood, Johns- 
Manville Co., were elected members 
of the committee that is organizing 
interested New Yorkers into a Hoo- 
Hoo club. 

It will be their duty to prepare ac- 
tion on the formation of the new 
club and to call a meeting when they 
are ready. 


Buffalo 

Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club held its an- 
nual meeting at the Hotel Lafayette, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on Monday evening, 
Sept. 11, with Vicegerent Snark 
Oliver J. Veling, presiding. It was 
one of the most successful meetings 
ever held by Buffalo Hoo-Hoo. A 
class of 37 kittens was given the de- 
grees, bringing the membership of 
the club to 121 fully paid up and 
qualified members. 

Tribute was paid to the efforts of 
Joseph C, L. Evans, a member of the 
Supreme Nine, in maintaining the in- 
terest of the membership. 

Norman Brautigan was elected 
president, with Edward Hoffman, 
chosen first vice president; Ralph 
Crowley, second vice president, and 
Fred Buddenhagen, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Ladies Day was celebrated by the 
club at the Buffalo Auto Club in the 
village of Clarence, on the afternoon 
and evening of Sept. 20. 


Twin Cities 

Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club ob- 
served the ALL-OUT annual on Fri- 
day evening, Sept. 8, starting with a 
6:39 dinner at the Covered Wagon, 
Minneapolis, attended by about 85. 
Tom Bonner introduced prominent 
Hoo-Hoo. — : 

S. R. Black, vice president of 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul, and 
president of the Keep Minnesota 
Green Committee, was the featured 
speaker. He told of present forest 
conditions in his territory and of the 
future outlook for the forest products 
industry. He asked for more ade- 
quate fire control in the forests and 
for equitable forest taxation in Min- 
nesota. 

Officers elected to serve the Twin 
Cities club for the coming year are: 
President—Thomas P. (Tom) Bon- 
ner; first vice president—Andrew N. 
Justus; second vice president—Ed C. 
Gabler; secretary-treasurer — Parker 
Betzer. 


MEETINGS 


Los Angeles 


Initiation of 22 new, reinstatement 
of four former members, and election 
of new officers featured a meeting of 
Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo Club held in 
the University Club, Los Angeles, on 
the night of Sept. 8, in the form of a 
Concatenation and dinner meeting in 
observance of the Order’s 53rd anni- 
versary and second ALL-OUT annual 
meeting. 

Vicegerent Snark Dee Essley pre- 


sided. Attendance was 80. The 
speaker of the evening was H. D. 
Stolee of Douglas Aircraft Co., who 
related some of his experiences on a 
recent mission to the Near East. This 
was followed by an extemporaneous 
talk by Mr. Essley during which he 
outlined Hoo-Hoo history and ex- 
plained its purposes. 

The following new officers for 1944- 
45 were elected: President—Roy Stan- 
ton; vice president—Robert Osgood; 
secretary-treasurer—Earl Galbraith; 
executive committee—Edward Bauer, 
Huntly Wark, William Ream, George 
Clough, Lloyd Colé, Roy Pitcher. 
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Operating Side-by-Side 

With Competitive Dryer, 

Moore Cross-Circulation Dryer 
Proves Best At Tarboro Veneer Co. 


Veneer seasoned in the Moore Cross-Circulation Veneer 
Dryer not only shows greater tensile strength, but also 
dries flatter, retaining its life and elasticity. 

These results were proved by impartial laboratory 
tests made for Tarboro Veneer Co., Tarboro, N. C., of 
gum veneer cut from the same log and seasoned in their 
Moore Cross-Circulation Dryer, also in their other dryer 


The success of the Moore Cross-Circulation Veneer 
Dryer is due to the low temperature—high humidity— 
fast circulation drying sched- 
ules made possible with the 
Moore System. Write today for 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 
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THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 





LUMBER COMPANY 
ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 


On war work now, we'll be 
back with our usual service as 


High in the Sacramento moun- 
at an altitude of 10,000 
timber that 

Our mod- 
with up-to-the 
every 
facility for quality production. 
White Fir, Ponde- 
. Dimension, Tim- 
bers, Ties, Lath, Yard and Shed 
Stock, Bevel Siding, Mouldings, 
Box Shook, Crating. Up-to-date 
lath mill, planing mill, box fac- 
service to the 

















Sale of Canadian 
Firm Ordered 


Under the Revised Regulations Re- 
specting Trading with the Enemy, the 
Secretary of State of Canada has 
ordered Frederick Field, Controller, to 
sell the business of N. S. McNeil 
Trading Co., Ltd., in British Colum- 
bia. The company has been operated 
since Dec., 1941 by Messrs. P. S. Ross 
& Sons, and tenders will be received 
by the controller up to noon, Dec. 11, 
1944. Holdings are in Section 35 of 
old Crown Grant land in Rupert 
Dist., Vancouver Island, and adjacent 
to Port McNeill on the east coast, 
and are estimated to contain between 
375 and 400 million feet of timber. 
About 50 percent is listed as cedar, 
and the remainder is principally hem- 
lock and balsam with a small quantity 
of spruce. The company also owns a 
log dump, freight wharf, two fore- 
shore leases from the Crown and a 
Diesel-powered boat used for booming 
purposes. The company also has ex- 
isting contracts relating to logging, 
rights of way, water supply and 
freight wharf. 

The company’s title is such that a 
royalty is payable to the Province of 
British Columbia of fifty cents a 
thousand feet, B.C. log scale, on all 
logs when cut and removed from the 
tract, and all logs are exportable sub- 
ject to war restrictions. 


Competition for Ideal 
Postwar House 


America’s ideal postwar small 
home for the average family is the 
objective of the Second Annual 
Architectural Competition of the 
magazine “Arts & Architecture,” 
sponsored this year by the United 
States Plywood Corporation, New 
York City. 

Results of the competition, which 
is open to all architects, engineers, 
designers, draftsmen, technicians, and 
students, will be offered to the public 
as usable and buildable plans. Prizes 
total $2,500 with a first prize of $1,- 
250. Second prize is $500; third, $250, 
and there are five honorable mentions 
of $100 each. The closing date for 
the competition will be Dec. 20. 


The projected house is to be de- 
signed for the average American 
family; a man, his wife, and perhaps 
one or two children, although compe- 
titors may composé the family as they 
like so long as it can be considered 
fairly typical. The house can be de- 
signed either as a single unit or as 
part of a planned community. 

It is pointed out by the cosponsors, 
however, that the competition aims to 
uncover designs for houses that can 


be built “within our experience in 
technique and materials.” Known 
modern materials and techniques can 
be used in combination with those of 
the past and the cosponsors state “it 
is very desirable that consideration be 
given to those new materials which 
have been developed out of the war 
and that can legitimately be con- 
sidered for housing.” 

Contestants are permitted the 
widest possible freedom “within the 
limits of good sense,” but the co- 
sponsors suggest a five to six thou- 
sand dollar house at pre-war cost for 
the designs and they comment “we 
naturally hope that a better dwelling 
unit can be produced in the post-war 
world for considerably less.” 

Members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects are eligible to en- 
ter this competition, and Sumner 
Spaulding, Fellow of the Institute, is 
acting as professional advisor to the 
competition, representing the A. I. A. 
Complete information on the competi- 
tion, including a copy of the rules 
and the statement of its problem, can 
be obtained by writing Mr. Spauld- 
ing, care of “Arts & Architecture,” 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles 5, California. 


Southern Pine Ceilings 


Several price tables in «ne South- 
ern pine lumber regulation have been 
consolidated for purposes of simpli- 
fication. Some other changes are in- 
cluded. The consolidation will make 
no changes in over-all price realiza- 
tion, though some individual prices 
are increased and others lowered. 
Amdt. 4, 2nd RMPR No. 19. SP 
Lumber. 

Transportation addition permitted 
over maximum prices on _ log-run 
Southern pine in deliveries over 30 
miles has been reduced from 10 to 5 
cents a mile. Some small mills were 
refusing deliveries within their own 
areas, where delivery is customarily 


Fire Fighting Motion Picture 


The number of requests for 
“FLAME FACTS” motion picture 
produced by Walter Kidde & Co., have 
necessitated restricting bookings to 
those arranged by industrial plants, 
public utilities and groups directly 
concerned with first aid fire fighting. 
Eligible groups who wish to obtain 
“FLAME FACTS” may apply to 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, 
N. J. for bookings at a charge of 50c 
each to cover handling. The sound 
film shows how and why fire burns, 
the appropriate extinguisher for each 
type of blaze, and its correct use. 
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Solve Your Woods 
_Labor Problems 
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with “LOGGERS DREAM” 


Step up your wartime output with present man- 
power. Bunch and load faster, at lower cost with 
the “Loggers Dream.” Yards up to 500’ from bad 
spots where livestock or tractive machines fail. 
Plenty of zip and power. Moves at truck speed. 
Quick to set up. Loads truck or R. R. cars. Really 
the answer to a “Logger’s Dream.” 


Send for circular today! 


TAYLOR'S MACHINE WORKS 


Louisville, Mississippi 








Thurston -Flavelle 


Limited 
Port Moody, B. C. Canada 





Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar 
Lumber & Shingles 
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Lullabye Furniture Corporation 
Denia) 
igh Density Woods) 
| a 
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The three modern, highly efficient, inter-related plants 
shown above are at your service to bring you every- 
thing you need in northern hardwoods from single-ply 
ly. in. thick to plywood 24 in. thick. High density wood 
is available in sheet size 48 in. x 72 in., ranging in 
thicknesses all of the way up from 14¢ in. to 24 in. Under 
one management, with the Lullabye Furniture Corpora- 
tion as the parent company, these three plants provide 
the most complete line of northern hardwood stock 
products in the field—offer you so great a range of 
woods, sizes and thicknesses that you can meet the 
requirements of all customers with the right product. 
Here is a supply source with a service in wood un- 
duplicated elsewhere. Use it for your own profit, as 
so many others are doing. Write to the plant, or 
plants, whose product currently interests you the most. 














Pluswood, Inc. 


Lullabye Furniture Corp. 
| PLYWOOD DIVISION 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Northern Hardwood Veneers, Inc. 


Butternut, Wisconsin 


V eneers 
Pluswood, Inc. 


Oshkosh. Wisconsin High Density W oods 
Algoma Forest Products, Ltd. 


Bruce, Ontario, Canada 


Forest Micke (ats 
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Wood Identification, 
Properties, Utilization .. 


IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Samuel J. Record. Pri- 
marily useful in identification by the 
appearance of the wood itself when 
leaf, bark, flowers and fruits are not 
accessible. Illustrated with many micro- 

hotographs of wood sections. Bound 
n cloth, 157 pages of text and 6 full 
page plates. Price, delivered, $2.50. 

THIS FASCINATING LUMBER BUSI- 
NESS. By Stanley F. Horn, Editor 
“Southern Lumberman.” A _ story of 
America’s most unusual crop—her for- 
ests. The author traces the progres- 
sion from growing trees to marketable 
timber, and also touches on a muititude 
of forest products—turpentine, resin, 
paper pulp, and plywood. Size 6x9, 328 
pages. Price, delivered, $3.75. 

PLYWOODS. The development, man- 
ufacture and application of this strate- 
gic material. Size 6x9, 373 pages, in- 
cluding over 100 illustrations. Fresh 
from the press is a new book entitled 
“Plywoods” which embodies complete 
up-to-date information about the en- 
tire process of manufacturing that 
product from the trees in the forest 
to the various types of finished com- 
mercial plywood. Many interesting ap- 
Plications of plywoods in housing, fur- 
niture manufacture, ship building, air- 
craft construction and other fields are 
discussed in detail. An extensive glos- 
sary of terms of the industry is in- 
cluded. The book is chock full of illus- 
trations and photographs, nearly every 
point discussed being illustrated. An- 
drew Dick Wood and Thomas Gray 
Linn, both experienced plywood men, 
are the authors of this work and the 
preface is by Lawrence Ottinger, presi- 
dent of the United States Plywood Corp. 
Copies of “Plywoods” may be had from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, $4 each. 

LUMBER AND ITS USES. By R. S. 
Kellogg. Information on the structure 
and physical properties of wood, its 
manufacture, sizes and grading, its sea- 
soning, preservation and painting, and 
its construction and factory utilization 
are followed by chapters showing for 
each principal wood uses to which it is 
put. 378 pages, rounded edges, in 
leatherette cover. Price, delivered, $4. 

THE PROPERTIES AND USES OF 
WOOD. By Arthur Koehler. In this 
book are presented in non - technical 
manner the more important facts con- 
cerning the properties of wood and how 
these properties affect its utilization. 
Bound in cloth, 354 pages. Price, de- 
livered, $3.50. 

MANUAL OF THE TIMBERS OF THE 
WORLD. By Alexander L. Howard. The 
principal commercial woods of the 
world are described as to appearance, 
characteristics and use, with vernacu- 
lar and scientific names, by a British 
authority of forty years’ experience in 
the lumber trade, and the information 
made easily accessible by a comprehen- 
sive index. 679 pages. Price, delivered, 
$10.00. 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL to PITTSBURGH 
STOP AT 





Pittsburgh's 
Newest? 


Popular with War-Busy Officials 
. Ralir~ 


SINGLES DOUBLES 
$3.30 to 4.40 $5.00 to *6.50 


Radio & Bath in Every Room 


A KNOTT HOTEL - JOS. fF. DUDDY, Mgr. 











LETTERS TO 


Half a Century Plus 
Sirs: 

In Sept. 16 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, I noticed the writeup 
you had for Hunter M. Gaines, who 
has been in the lumber business for 
fifty years. Well, I am another 
Gaines who has him beat one year, as 
I have been in the lumber business for 
51 years, here at Bristol, Wis. 

I started this yard in June, 1893, 
and have been here continuously for 
over 51 years. Have had some very 
good years during the past half cen- 
tury, and also have had some very 
trying ones, as I imagine other men 
in the lumber business have experi- 
enced over a long period of years. 

I met Mr. Hunter Gaines at the 
Hoo-Hoo concat in Milwaukee a year 
ago and had quite a chat with him. 
I have been a Hoo-Hoo for 40 years. 
My number is 10377. 

Harvey B. Gaines 
H. B. Gaines Lumber & Coal Co. 
Bristol, Wis. 


New Slogan 
Sirs: 

_I want to take this opportunity to 
compliment you on the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. We have subscribed 
to it for several years and consider 
it the best trade magazine published. 
You only tell half when you call it 
The Management Magazine of the 
Lumber and Building Materials Field. 

U. L. Harman, 
Marydel, Md. 

Note the new slogan now appearing 
on our front cover. We hope it will 
be more fully descriptive than the old 
line which you say “only told half.”— 
Ed. 


Captain Clark in Pacific 


Sirs: 
Many thanks for copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I am 


mailing request for future issues. It 
is my only way to keep in touch with 
the industry. I hear from several of 
the crowd, but they can give me only 
a small part of the news, naturally. 
For the first time in our fifteen 
months here I am having a breathing 
spell. Rather good living conditions, 
right on the beach, and rather less 
duty than I like. That will change, 
however. 

I’ve been in all but one of these 
islands, and on most of them the tim- 
ber is simply wonderful. All hard- 
wood, of course. But some of it— 
perhaps 40 percent—running up to 90 
to 110 feet without a limb. We have 
our own sawmill here, and make good 
lumber. No planers, however. Just 
rough boards. Where we have used 
artillery a lot it is quite a problem, 
as a shell fragment enters a tree, 
and in a few weeks (on account of 
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very rapid growth—there is no evi- 
dence of the metal. Then when the 
log goes to the headsaw—too bad. 

I was on one island where we had 
shelled the .......... for a long time 
before occupation. Around our camp 
nearly all the trees had been hit by 
fragments. Then a sort of interior 
rot sets in, and with the first high 
wind the tops come down on our 
tents. Mine was collapsed twice, and 
fortunately I wasn’t in it either time 
or I wouldn’t be writing about it. | 
thought I had seen abig timber, but 
some of these big old trees, together 
with vines, ferns and other things 
that grow on them, literally cover 
several acres. 

I’ve always thought of the jungle 
as a mass of impenetrable vegetation, 
but the real old jungle has no under- 
growth. The trees and other vegeta- 
tion they support form a solid canopy 
that precludes small growth on the 
forest floor. It’s like walking through 
a cathedral. Well, anyway, it does 
seem a bit odd to use clear mahogany 
lumber for tent floors, shelves and 
other structural purposes. Thanks 
again for the A.L. I hope I'll con- 
tinue to receive it. 

Capt. Donald H. Clark 
Army Air Force. 


Capt. Clark left the Colonial Cedar 
Co., Seattle, Wash., to accept a com- 
mission in the Army. A veteran of 
World War I, he was at first detailed 
to interview pilots upon their return 
from missions. Now, he is serving 
somewhere in the Pacific theatre.—Ed. 


Orchids to A. L. 


SIRS: 

You edit and publish a mighty fine 
lumber journal. Your August 19 is- 
sue is one of your best. 

Robert Y. Kerr writes such inter- 
esting letters; “Shirt Sleeve Survey.” 
His letter appearing on page 10 is of 
special interest in that it has to do 
with the promotion of forestry and 
a recognition of those who have made 
a large contribution to the forestry 
program. 

Then on page 13, your editorial is 
good, as it always is. Man power, 
trees, mill equipment, post war de- 
mand for lumber, manufacturing lum- 
ber properly, orderly distribution, all 
these enter into the future of lum- 
ber and its use by society. A good 
editorial. 

Your interpretation of L-335, Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Merchandise, Washing- 
ton Calendar, Associations and Club 
Activities, Market Reports, and much 
favorable advertising, etc., all com- 
bine to make up a mighty fine maga- 
zine. Congratulations. 

P. M. Barger, Pres. 
P. M. Barger Lumber Co. 
Statesville, N. C. 
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Fire-Proof Lumber Yards 
Postwar Outlook 
ed. sihccettsisl tie teiaas Wi (Continued from Page 21) each direction between piles, on the 
the : : increase susceptibility to fire nearness of the yard and storage 
, much more than their own ingenu- spread. For instance, in stripping buildings to railroads and to other 
had ity and the traditional “baling nq stickering, flames are given a_ buildings. Grass and brush, saw- 
‘ime wire.” There is no reason that chance to burn lumber layer by dust and shavings enter into the 
amp normal supply of lumber properly ayer with special help from air safety picture also, and sprinkler 
nd manufactured, seasoned, oo currents between boards. coverage and adequate water sup- 
high and graded should not be generally John Neale, Chief Engineer of ply are important in the inspec- 
seat available within a year from the [Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., tions. 
and war’s end, was consulted on layout of lumber “Presumably, a yard filled with 
ime : . yards relative to fire hazards. Mr. properly flameproofed lumber would 
~ I lees Se FEE Neale was inclined to stress the not burn,”’.said Mr. Neale—noting 
but The war pressures also have  jocation of yards—on the outskirts the survival of fireproofed wood in 
brought further improvements 1n_ o¢ towns where they are without the Madison yard. “Hence, fire- 
nl lumber technology. There are new adequate watch or water coverage breaks of the treated lumber would 
wood treatments which provide at __4, 4 major factor in uncontroll- seem to be an excellent barrier to 
ngle small expense the tensile strength pje fires. Layout is emphasized fire in a lumber yard. Buildings, 
‘ion, of wood and the stability of plas- in safety inspections by fire under- bins, racks, if constructed of the 
der- tics. These will improve the per- writers. In these inspections, flameproofed material would not 
eta- formance of wood for many us€S yards are rated on arrangement collapse readily as did the un- 
2 and will bring a number of neg- 6¢ piles, cross stripping of lumber, treated storage shed, bins, and 
her lected re into wider utiliza- whether there are open spaces in racks in the Madison yard.” 
, tion. Wood gluing and lumber 
foes lamination also have made great 
pi! strides. Many producers soon - 
: be able to make big pieces out o 
oo little pieces just as efficiently as Over the Counter 
heretofore they have made little 
rk pieces out of big pieces. Chemical 
utilization also has been given a (Continued from Page 16) The Lieber company extends 
= unique impetus and this promises consumer naturally would find it credit just as does any good depart- 
ogee eventually and substantially to pro-  qiffeult to shop in such an estab- ent store or grocery store. Ac- 
‘iled vide new materials of wood. lishment. Lieber’s store, on the counts are carried on a monthly 
turn Timber Supply other hand, actively seeks that type basis and become payable the tenth 
ving : ‘ of retail trade, and all merchandise of the following month. Experi- 
-Ed. Before the war the ratio of forest jg openly and attractively displayed. ence has shown, however, that the 
drain to forest growth was about fyerything is plainly price marked. great majority of sales are cash 
1.2 to 1.0. At the beginning of this Small samples of trim, moulding, deals. The average customer buy- 
century it was about 2to 1. Right boards and dimensions are dis- ing a can of paint, a few sections 
fine now it may be about 1.4 to 1.0. played in the store and all these of ceiling tile or a sack full of cabi- 
) is- But the important fact is that the items are priced by the lineal foot net hardware is inclined to reach 
long-time trend is still toward a oy by the piece. Customary meth- into his pocket and pay cash. This, 
iter- balance of timber growth and tim- ods of pricing lumber by the thou- of course, greatly simplifies the 
ey.” ber drain within a reasonable sand feet mean nothing to the aver- bookkeeping and helps the business 
s of period of time, perhaps of the or- age consumer, believes Mr. Lieber. in many other ways. 
Be der of 15 or 20 or even 25 years. Newspaper advertising is vital to Customers usually carry the 
ake This will come about partly his business, and this dealer cus- smaller items home with them, but 
abey through increased forest fire pro- tomarily spends close to two per- the store does operate a delivery 
; tection, timber production, Tree cent of his ‘gross income for such service. In addition to lumber and 
ul is Farms. In part it will come from purposes. Nor is it institutional building materials, Lieber’s carries 
wer, greater economy in wood utiliza- advertising or general advertising coal. At present there are three 
de- tion. There will be enough lumber carried simply as a matter of pol- trucks but only two drivers to de- 
jum- and timber products for all proper icy. All of his copy includes pic- liver all merchandise which is not 
- uses. There will not be enough to tures and prices. It attempts to actually carried home by the cus- 
seed use wastefully. But neither the create an idea, to awaken a desire tomers. 
public nor the forest industries for home improvements. Then it Actually, Mr. Lieber hasn’t 
iin. have a vested interest in using shows the reader how easily that added many new lines to his stock 
‘ing- wastefully either their timber re- desire can be fulfilled. Mr. Lieber —although he is always willing to 
Club sources or any other of their basic employs no outside salesmen at consider any good line which he 
auch materials. The surest way to keep present, depends on advertising to believes will sell. Most of the lines 
:0m- the forests growing timber is to bring customers into the store. he carries.can be found in a great 
aga- keep fires out of the woods and to This has worked out very well, but many lumber yards. What he has 
keep buying and using forest prod- he is still experimenting with copy done is to adopt an entirely new 
= ucts—wisely and without waste to themes and variations in an effort means of selling the same lines he 
2 be sure—but freely. to achieve maximum results. carried before the war. . 
{AN AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, September 30, 1944 4s 











Red Devil, 
DIAMOND POINTS 


Here’s a big repeat item of top quality 


Diamond Points are packed in a new box which 
prevents breaking of “sticks.” They are made 
by an exclusive Red Devil process from espe- 
cially hard metal, treated against corrosion. 
Come stacked in strong sticks of 100 points each 
to fit driver. 


Two SIZES 

No. 1 Diamond Points 
3/8” long for No. 1 Red 
Devil Diamond Point 
Driver. 5,000 points (50 
sticks) to a box. 

No. 2 Diamond Points 
1/2” long for No. 2. 
Driver. 4,000 points (40 
sticks) to a box. 


LANDON P. SMITH, iwc. 


IRVINGTON, N. J. 
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(WERE'S WHAT \ 
FOLKS NEED 


to repair walls, floors, 
furniture, woodwork or 
plaster. This plastic 
repair material comes 
in powder form... just 
mix with water and 
use. Will not shrink. 
Sticks and stays put. 


WATER 
PUTTY 


wi NOT SHRINK 
STICKS AND STAYS pur 
' 








Your jobber con give immediate 
delivery on Durhom's Rock-Hord 
Woter Putty. Pocked twelve 1-Ib. 
cons or four 4-Ib. cons to cose. 
Also eveilable in 25, 50 and 
900-Ib drums for industrid users. 


DONALD DURHAM CO. 
Des Meines ¢; lowe 





The PLASTIC Repair Material 


in POWDER Form 





1 "THE COMMERCIAL 
GET iT! TIMBERS of MEXICO” 


Concise new Booklet listing and describing 60 
species Mexico's commercial timbers. Compares 
them with U. S. species. Describes appearance, 
texture, color, utility, size, weight, pronunciation. 
Practical, authentic. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$! per copy. 


ARNOLD JOERNS 
Dept. A, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


















AND TRADE LITERATURE 


Wire Catalog 

A new catalog has been issued by 
Wickwire Bros., Cortland, New York. 
The catalog is wire bound, has a 
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Painted Screen Wire Cloth 






CORTLAND 


Grag-Wick Screen Wire Cloth 









heavy cover and round corners with 
large legible captions to products, and 
a very complete index sectionalized 
for speedy reference. The book con- 
tains 126 pages, listing all the prod- 
ucts manufactured by Wickwire Bros. 
For further details address Wickwire 
Bros., Cortland, New York. 


Shingle Catalog 9302 

A catalog has been released by 
Creo-Dipt Co. describing and _illus- 
trating their stained shingles. Fea- 
tured in the booklet are Creo-Dipt 
Double Wall ZEPHYRS, with infor- 


CREO-DIPT stained shingles 


tha,» Sele, iat, 


mation covering the colors available, 
size and style, thickness, etc. Also 
covered by the catalog is their shingle 
stain with chart showing standard 
colors available. Catalog furnished by 
checking number 9302. 





Home Builders’ Guide 


An 18 page book for prospective 
postwar home builders has just been 
published by National Gypsum Com- 
pany. It was prepared to enable the 
home builder to obtain a clear idea 
of what type of home he wants to 
build after the war and what type of 
materials he can expect to go into 
that home. Items covered in the 
book include sheathing, insulation, 
paint, ete. A charge of 10 cents is 
being made to cover handling of the 
book. Inquiries should be directed to 
National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 
2, New York. 


Scale Model Truck 


Exactly one-sixth the size of the 
25,000 pound capacity Elwell Parker 
power industrial truck which it rep- 
resents, this model truck was built 
from the blue prints which are used 
in manufacturing the original opera- 





tive type. Each function of the truck 
is operated by means of a motor and 
controlling device. The model truck 
measures 32 inches in length, 20 
inches in height and 15 inches in 
width and carries all the safety de- 
vices and overrun devices of the 
original. 


Postwar Housing Booklet 


The results of a public poll con- 
ducted by Crane Company to deter- 
mine what home owners expected in 
postwar housing, have been published 
in a booklet entitled “What America 
Wants in Postwar Housing.” The 
booklet covers questions pertaining to 
various parts of the home—bath- 
room, kitchen, and heating facilities. 
Booklet can be obtained by writing 
Crane Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 


Cement Floor Treatment 9301 


A new highly concentrated treat- 
ment for cement floors, etc., is said 
to provide coverage for at least 1,000 
square feet per gallon. This material, 
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If you can't obtain permission 
to purchase HOLT HARD- £: 
WOOD CO. products un- fy 
der CONSERVATION 
Order M-364 


BUY WAR 
BONDS 









and 






S Members 
Maple Flooring Man- 
ufacturers'’ Assn. 
National Hardwood 
Lbr. Assn. and 


Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manu- 
facturers' Assn. 


HOLT HARDWOOD CO. 


OCONTO, WISCONSIN 














jLogged in 1936-’37 


1908 -- 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 
1942 — 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 


HAS YIELDED 1,019,000,000 FEET 
45% Hemlock, 15% White Pine, 40% Hardwood 


Sustained Yield Policy Equals Perpetual Supply 
DEFEND YOUR TRADE with 


MENOMINEE INDIAN MILLS 


q Neopit, Wisconsin 
Air-Dried - QUALITY LUMBER - Kiln- Dried 
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UWode CORR 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 


CORLEY SAWMILLS PROVIDE— 
@ Speed — CUT MORE LUMBER 


@ Accuracy — CUT BETTER — 
UNIFORMLY ACCURATE LUMB 







@ Profits — 
CUT PER-THOUSAND COST 
CORLEY EDGERS 


_-.ASSURE—More lumber per day— 
a the largest clear board © 
from each cut—less good 
lumber to the slab pile. 


CORLEY TRIMMERS 
PRODUCE—Smooth, double - end 
trimmed lumber, high- 
er prices—better de- 
mand from mills that 
can furnish it. 


The CORLEY line also includes Log 
Turners, Swing Saws, Lumber Rolls, 
Dust Drags, Slab Conveyors, Dipping 
Vats, Saws, Saw Teeth and Sawmill 
Supplies. 


‘ar ; 
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TOY ZZ. 


KAA GK 
ss CITI) 


Manufacturers: Circular Sawmills, Edgers, Trimmers, and Accessory Equipment \V 
Branches: . Little Rock, Ark. ¢ Natchez, Miss. » Portla Ore. ¢ Seattle, Wash. \ 
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For WOOD! 


We are manufacturers and 
wholesalers of southern pine 
and hardwood. In business 
43 years, furnishing framing, 
boards, shed stocks, timbers, 
etc. Send your inquiries. 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 


47. 














PAUL B. BERRY 


Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 


if you can furnish any of the follow- 
ing (or anything else) write or wire me. 


2 cars KDS4SEE 1 23/32" x 1 23/32” 
x 8’ to 72° clear Fir 18°’ lengths 
preferred 


15 cars 4/4" prefer ‘“D*’’ Ponderosa 
RW4L 


2 cars 4 to 8/4" Walnut clear cutoffs 
or rips 


ow 


cars 4 to 8/4°’ Cherry prefer upper 
grades 


car 4/4"’ white 


— 


ine cutoffs 


Plywood Panels 
Can use KD, AD, SD Rgh or surfaced. 

















Ponderosa Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir | 


WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 


714 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 4 
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Low Cost 
Toxic-Water Repellent 
Preservatives 


Chlorinated Phenol Toxic Base. 
Positive protection against Rot, Fungi, Termites, 
Excess Moisture, etc. 

Formulations to meet all official specifications. 
A profitable retail item for Lumber Yards. 


> 


Write for technical data, tests, samples, etc 


CRE-0-TOX CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 













SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS * FACTORY 
YARD STOCK CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 

Reliable Shippers 32 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 
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FIRE PROOF 


Wood Lumber & Timber 
oe Ginn S. PLANTS * * 





PROTEXOL CORP. 
193 Hartman Square, Kenilworth 8, N. J. 





known as SYNKRETE CONCEN- 
TRATE, is diluted with three parts 
water before use. In this form SYN- 
KRETE is easily applied by mop, 
brush, long handled broom or sprink- 
ler. When floors are to be painted 
later a treatment acts as the perfect 
sizing. Literature obtainable by check- 
ing number 9301. 


Hardwood C-Saw 9304 
Twenty-five cords of wood a day on 
two gallons of gas can be cut with 
the new Lowther C-Saw. 
The saw is equipped with four belts 
—always in alignment regardless of 





An ex- 


the angle you set the blade. 
clusive feature with the saw, the four 
belts mean no belt trouble and maxi- 


mum delivered horsepower. Informa- 
tion available by checking number 
9304. 


Liquid Cleaner 9303 


A new “soapless soap” is now being 
furnished by Technical Developments 
Laboratories, that is said to be in- 
stantly soluble in the hardest water 
and even in salt water. The new 
cleaner may be used with equally good 
results on grimy floors and delicate 
fabrics. It is claimed to be the fast- 
est worker on the market, cutting la- 
bor time by one-third. Information 
furnished by checking number 9303. 


Saw Manual 


A saw manual is now being fur- 
nished by The Porter-Cable Machine 
Co., covering time and money saving 
ideas with the use of SPEEDMATIC 
electric hand saw. Contained in the 
manual are suggestions about the 
care of saws, and various uses for 
the saw. The advantages of this elec- 
tric hand saw are listed, with testi- 
monials from users. Estimating data 
is supplied for concrete formwork, 
girders, sills, joists, ete. The manual 
sells for $1.00 and is obtainable by 
writing to The Porter Cable Mach. 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Furniture Patterns 


The Wood Furniture Advisory Com- 
mittee has recommended revision of 
L-260-a to permit the development of 
new furniture patterns and to in- 
crease the number of patterns each 
manufacturer may offer at any one 
time. Removal of prohibitions on new 
patterns would enable manufacturers 
to offer more employment during the 
change-over to peacetime production. 

Committee members say they are 
receiving offers of hardwoods in all 
grades and have no difficulty in plac- 
ing orders to the extent of their allot- 
ments. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 





9301 9302 
SD dhs ahs ds an Si wnunnsa eeu Dress 
Company....... Se 
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9303 9304 
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Review of Production, 
Shipments and Orders 


The lumber industry presents a 
kaleidoscopic picture right now, and 
it is evident that we are entering a 
period of transition and change. Con- 
siderable confusion exists —even in 
well informed circles—and it is impos- 
sible to say what will eventuate from 
this transitional phase. 

The usual wartime problems con- 
tinue to plague most manufacturing 
operations. Labor is scarce. Replace- 
ment parts and operating equipment 
for the sawmills are critical. Truck 
tires and parts are almost impossible 
to obtain, according to reliable sources 
all over the country. 

However, one encouraging sign is 
visible. These problems (with the ex- 
ception of heavy truck tires) are not 
getting any worse. Many observers 
feel that the wartime supplies of 
labor and materials hit an all-time low 
some weeks back—that the descending 
curve has now leveled off and will 
begin to rise in the comparatively near 
future. 

Despite talk to the contrary, the 
record would seem to indicate that 
military demand has already lessened. 
Obviously, more lumber is available 
to dealers right now than has been 
the case for a long time. Some whole- 
salers and brokers have come out re- 
cently with offerings lists—the first 
that many of them have issued in a 
full two years. 

This can be attributed to several 
factors. First: The mills have done 
a pretty good job of keeping up pro- 
duction at reasonably high levels des- 
pite their multiple problems. Second: 
The current slackening of military de- 
mand has eased the pressure, and the 
backlogs of unfilled orders are being 
reduced. Third: L-335 has probably 
plugged a number of leaks in distribu- 
tion. 

The cumulative effect of these fac- 
tors has noticeably affected the lum- 
ber business. Stocks are piling up at 
many mills. It’s a different story than 
it was just a few short months ago 
when gross stocks didn’t begin to 
match unfilled orders. Now gross 
stocks at many mills exceed the un- 
filled order files and there is definitely 
lumber to spare. 

The joker in the situation is that 
much of these available stocks is of in- 
ferior quality, rough and green. Pur- 
chasers with reasonably high priori- 
ties are showing a reluctance to buy it. 
Dealers all over the country are show- 
ing a remarkable revival of the pre- 
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war tendency to be choosy about the 
lumber they buy. 

On the other hand, the mills are not 
allowed to sell these stocks to cus- 
tomers without priority. Hence, the 
stocks continue to pile up—and a real 
hardship has been imposed on many 
of the smaller mills. Lumber manu- 
facturers have petitioned WPB for re- 
lief, and rumors indicate that certain 
relaxations will be permitted in an 
effort to alleviate the plight of the 
smaller operations. No definite infor- 
mation is available as to what steps 
might be taken. 

Examination of the tables on these 
pages will yield information substan- 
tiating the above conclusions. The 
first table shows a cross-section of 
production, orders and shipments of 
popular species for the two week 
period ended September 16. The sec- 
ond table shows the balance between 
unfilled orders and gross stocks as it 
was on September 16. (In the last 
issue this balance was computed from 
the average of figures for two weeks. 
This might have been confusing since 
the figures were only relative. From 
now on these figures will show the 
picture as it exists on the latest day 
for which information is available.) 






Study this second table carefully. See 
how many species are now listed in 
the plus stocks column. 

The following information shows a 
recapitulation of production figures 
for the earlier parts of this year: 

Production for the first seven 
months of 1944 (January through 
July) totaled 19,198,082,000 board 
feet, a decline of 2.6 percent from the 
amount produced during the corre- 
sponding seven months of 1943. 

July, 1944, production of softwoods 
was 2,155,089,000 board feet, 9.5 per 
cent less than the amount of soft- 
woods produced in the _ previous 
month, and 13.1 percent less than the 
amount for July, 1943. Hardwoods ac- 
counted for 688,676,000 board feet of 
July, 1944, production, an increase of 
3.3 percent over June, 1944, and 
of 3.9 percent over July, 1943. 

All lumber regions except the South 
and the Southern Rocky Mountain re- 
flected the general decline of produc- 
tion from June to July, 1944. Largest 
percentage decreases were in the Lake 
States (27.5 percent) and in the North 
Pacific (15.5 percent). Decline in the 
Lake States, which was to some ex- 
tent seasonal, was aggravated by un- 


The Two-Week Period Ended: . September 16, 1944 


SOFTWOODS 
Southern Pine 
West Coast 
Western Pine 


Cal. Redwood 19 ,338 
So. 935 


Northern Pine 
No. Hemlock 
HARDWOODS 


Southern 
Northern 


39 ,939 
182 ,981 


Oak Flooring 
Maple Flooring 


SHIPMENTS ORDERS 


M Feet M Feet 


39 ,366 35 ,507 
179 ,536 652 


135 ,987 148 
17,613 17,978 


1 1,228 


1,408 








Table No. 2 -- Plus Stocks and Minus 
Stocks as of September 16, 1944 


UNFILLED ORDERSH GROSS STOCKS 


SOFTWOODS 


Southern Pine 
West Coast 

Western Pine 
Cal. Redwood 
So. Cypress 

Northern Pine 
No. Hemlock 


HARDWOODS 


Southern 
Northern 


119 ,227 


Oak Flooring 
Maple Flooring 


favorable logging weather and ex- 
haustion of log inventories. In the 
North Pacific, decline in production 
wsa primarily the result of the July 
4th shutdown, which in some cases 
was extended to permit necessary 
maintenance work. 

Production in the South as a whole 
increased 1.7 percent from June to 
July. In the eight States of the lower 
South (Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas) July production 
was 8.6 percent greater than in June, 
owing to favorable weather and good 
logging conditions for hardwoods. 

July production by regions, with 
percentage changes as compared with 
June, follow: 

Total East — 1,611,282,000 board 
feet, 3.2 percent decrease. Northeast- 
ern—151,497,000 board feet, 11.5 per- 
cent decrease; Appalachian—208,481,- 
000 board feet, 3.8 percent decrease; 
North Central—51,939,000 board feet, 
3.4 percent decrease; South Central— 
70,510,000 board feet, 10.1 percent de- 
crease; Lake States — 86,100,000 
board feet, 27.5 percent decrease; 
South—1,039,460,000 board feet, 1.7 
percent increase; Prairie—3,295,000 
board feet, 4 percent decrease. 

Total West—1,232,483,000 board 
feet, 10.9 percent decrease. North Pa- 
cific—805,209,000 board feet, 15.5 per- 
cent decrease; South Pacific—259,- 
895,000 board feet, 1.3 percent 
decrease; Northern Rocky Mountain— 
114,098,000 board feet, 4.9 percent 
decrease; Southern Rocky Mountain— 
53,281,000 board feet, 13.6 percent 
increase. 


323 ,005 





Supply and Demand in 
the Market Centers 


SEATTLE: The housing situation 
here is very critical, and there is a 
demand for all lumber and shingles 
to be had. The call for kiln dried 
clears, flooring and drop siding finds 
these items very scarce. Boards and 
dimensions are also scarce. All types 
of consumers demand lumber—if they 
don’t have high priorities they are out 
of luck. Boards have dropped $4.50 
and dimensions $1 to $2, and some ob- 
servers predict that production of 
these items will drop. . . Stocks are 
not accumulating, but several yards 
have advertised second hand lumber 
for sale following liquidation of sev- 
eral government camps. The Sep- 
tember 1 order allowing retailer to 
sell up to one-third of his inventory 
is helping consumer, but will prob- 
ably reduce retail stocks. 

KANSAS CITY: Consumer demand 
has been stimulated by WPB’s order 
permitting retailers to sell one-third 
of stocks as “free” lumber. Dealers 
are thus able to dispose of odds and 
ends which had begun to accumulate. 
There is now a good movement of 
rough green stocks which retailers 
had but which buyers with priorities 
would not touch. Hardwoods are also 
moving better and there is a good 
call for inch-stock. There is demand 
for bundle stocks—flooring, ceiling 
and drop siding as well as finish. The 
hardwood and gum lumber which were 
converted into board are moving 
slowly and retailers are stuck with 
liberal inventories of them now that 
more yellow pine is reaching the mar- 
ket. . . Retailers here don’t know how 


they will be able to replace the “free” 
stocks they have been selling as WPB 
has not yet devised a plan. Some com- 
mission men and wholesalers are put- 
ting out offering lists again (many for 
the first time in two years) but for 
the most part the items offered are 
not of the best. 

NORFOLK: Business is actually 
dull according to reports from this 
city. The demand for lumber, either 
from government direct or its con- 
tractors, is gradually dwindling. CPA 
is placing very few orders, and box 
manufacturers are tapering off a little 
in anticipation of contract cancella- 
tions. Retail yard inventories are very 
low. The dealers are willing to sell 
those items to civilians as allowed by 
WPB, but experience great difficulty 
in trying to replenish stocks. 

TACOMA: Demand is excellent for 
almost all grades of lumber. The 
Sept. 1 relaxation had a tonic effect 
on the market here, even though the 
lumber affected was of types not 
adaptable to war purposes. Lumber- 
men feel that there will soon be a cor- 
responding flow of stock from manu- 
facturers to distributors to replace the 
items that have been sold to consum- 
ers since the easing of the freezing re- 
strictions. . . Stocks are none too high, 
but there seems to be plenty of 
shingles and cedar lumber to meet all 
local building requirements. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Odds and ends of 
stocks are in the doldrums, and deal- 
ers are trying to clear them out as 
rapidly as possible until sales reach 
one-third of Sept. 1 inventory. Rural 
area trade is better as preparations 
are made to store the corn crop. The 
rural trade is accepting the low grade 
lumber more readily than is the city 
trade. Government demand is falling 
off, but a project for 500 to 600 hous- 
ing units might be approved soon, and 
this would tighten the situation. . . 
Very little Northern pine is in sight, 
but the fir situation is easier. 
wartime conditions be rapidly shifted. 

BIRMINGHAM: Central Procure- 
ment Agency has started buying again 
and finds it can get all it wants. It 
looks like the bulk of the govern- 
ment’s worries about the lumber 
shortage are over. Apparently there 
will be enough to supply the demand— 
even with tightened specifications. . . 
Boards are still scarcest, especially in 
six inch or wider widths. Dimensions 
are more plentiful than formerly. 
There is a rash of 4x 4s on the mar- 
ket, and nearly all mills have this size 
to offer. . 

MEMPHIS: Dealers have been 
helped by the Sept. 1 easing of the 
freeze, although retail stocks for the 
most part were relatively low on that 
date. Hardwood cut to building lum- 
ber sizes is relatively plentiful, but 
retailers are able to get very little 
pine because of the high priorities 
needed. In fact, retail stocks of soft- 
woods are negligible, but dealers have 
large quantities of hardwoods which 
are being used for purposes which 
formetly called for pine. 
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6 Warehouses for Orderly Distribution 


~ . bes Angeles, Calif. St. Paul, Minn. Kansas City, Kan. 
K papain a8 Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. § Garwood, N. J. 





Doors ... Frames .. . Mouldings 
Fast Courteous Service by Truck and Train ALSO Sash and Glass .. . Wallboard 





Onn Hawes Gaus Te Moet i 


COMPETITION 
Protect Profits with the 


Serre MONARCH ONE MAN 
He CAR DOOR OPENER! 






























People are asking, ‘‘What are the new 
materials? What has been done to im- 
prove the old materials?’’ In the post- 
war days people are going to do a lot 
of looking around wr a Tot of asking. 
You can answer their question, and meet 
new material competition by saying, here 
is virtually “‘A New Kind of Wood,” a 
wood of greater usefulness and longer 
life. Wood preservation and wood sta- 
bilization are definite requirements of the 
post-war era. 


strained muscles 


H WOODTOX ..... easily applied to wood 
No slips or falls or plywood controls decay, rot, termites, 
No broken arms legs lyctus beetles and wood borers . . . and 
7 controls warping, shrinking, checking and 

or mashed fingers grain raising. 


No fatalities TIMBERTOX .. . for control of decay, 
No time wasted termites, lyctus beetles and wood borers. 


No "gangs" needed WOODFIX . .. . for control of warping, 
No time lost shrinking, checking and grain raising. 


One man can open the most binding, balky SEND FOR BULLETINS of standard wood treating preparations, 


: describing purposes and applications and giving prices. These 
ben cor doer with the Mensrch Cor Door bulletins will give you the answer to your wood control problem. 


Opener. Get greater safety . .. speed 
loading _ age agg ee ‘is a 
an ample supply to fill your needs today 
WOOD TREATING CHEMICALS CO. 
PRIORITY NEEDED $]'750 5137 Southwest Avenue, St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
MINING SAFETY DEVICE Co. SAPSTAIN- CONTROL, WOOD. PRESERVATIVES cnd 
» an 
7 MOISTURE REPELLENTS 





Dept. AL, Bowerston, Ohio 


‘PILOT ROCK PINE 


- Soft-Textured Ponderosa from the John Day District of Eastern Oregon 
: 100% Kiln-Dried * “°" Sosa" “ 


Modern manufacturing 
equipment . . Planing mill. 
Specializing in 
SELECTS and 
No. 2 COMMON 


Pilot Rock Sales Agency 


203 Radio Central Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
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Selecting Employes for Retail Yards 


(Continued from Page 26) 








to decide if he wants more informa- 
tion now or later. The screening 
interview includes six major ques- 
tions, with sub-questions following 
each: 

1. Who are you? Where do you 
live? How long there? Where did 
you grow up and what work did 
your father do? (Call the appli- 
cant by his first name, be pleasant, 
offer him a smoke, place him at his 
ease).” 

2. What have you been doing? 
What is your trade? How much 
income necessary? What about 
your physical condition? Why did 
you leave last job? (Get him to 
talking, but keep control of the in- 
terview). 

3. Education and training? Did 
your last job require any special 
training? Did you get to finish 
high school? Who trained you for 
your last job? 

4. Family? Children and how 
old? School children attend? What 
church do you and your family at- 
tend? 

5. Personal interest? What do 
you do when you have time off? 
What organizations do you belong 
to? Did you belong to a union in 
your last job? 

6. Why did you come here for a 
job? Why do you think you would 
like the lumber business? 

If the screening interview re- 
veals promise in the applicant 
either for immediate employment 
or for employment at some future 
time, the next step is to record the 
fact with sufficient information to 
weigh the applicant more minutely. 
That leads to the development of an 
employment qualification blank. 
Members of the institute worked 
out the blank presented with this 
article as representative of what in 
their collective judgment consti- 
tutes the necessary questions to 
which answers would be supplied 
by an applicant. 

Nothing that can be done, as 
every employer knows, can produce 
a staff of perfect employees. There 
are none, or if there are some, the 
supply is so limited as not to jus- 
tify attempts to get only that kind. 
There is, however, ample justifica- 
tion for setting up procedure that 
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will be helpful in gettig as close 
an approximation to perfection for 
every job as possible. 

Assuming that every applicant 
for a job should be given a hear- 
ing, the screening interview is a 
device to save time. It gives the 
employer an opportunity to get a 
quick look at essentials and to ob- 
serve the applicant's manner and 
surface ability. It is probable that 
the accompanying qualification 
blank is too long. Many large 
concerns who used to require some- 
thing approaching a theme from an 
applicant have now streamlined 
their qualification blanks down to 
12 or 14 questions. 

It has always been desirable to 
have an objective policy of em- 
ployee selection, but in the postwar 
years it might be necessary. It is 
probable that competition will be 
keen. Therefore, the retail lumber- 
man cannot afford to handicap him- 
self with the penalties in lost busi- 
ness that more than likely will re- 
sult from hit-and-miss employment 
procedure. Every effort should be 
made to attract the best talent 
available, and then to set up a 
training program aimed at greater 
employee’ efficiency. Returning 
service men, having been subjected 
to the most rigorous training pro- 
gram ever devised in this country, 
and having seen the results of the 
program pay dividends in battle, 
can be expected to shy away from 
an employer who cannot offer train- 
ing that will lead to increased in- 
come. In the next article of this 
series, training programs that re- 
tail lumbermen can set up and op- 
erate themselves will be discussed. 





Subsequent articles in this 
series will discuss methods 
and plans of training yard 


personnel 
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New Developments in Wood 
Products 


The program for the conference on 
New Developments in Wood Products 
Oct. 6 and 7 at the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, will be featured by many promi- 
nent speakers from the industries and 
professions. 


W. F. Leicester, president Casein 
Co. of America, will speak on “The 
Influence of Modern Glues on the 
Utilization of Wood.” Dr. E. C. Jahn, 
professor of forest chemistry at the 
New York State College of Forestry, 
who has just returned from more 
than a year’s tour in Sweden, Fin- 
land, and Great Britain, where he 
studied wartime developments in pulp 
and paper and other chemical wood in- 
dustries under the auspices of the 
American industries and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will speak on 
the subject of “Wartime Wood Prod- 
ucts in Sweden.” 


Dr. J. F. T. Berliner, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
will deal with the “Methylolurea 
Treated Wood.” “Recent Develop- 
ments in Fire-Resistant Treatment of 
Wood” will be the subject of F. A. 
Hartman, vice president Protexol 
Corp., Kenilworth, N. J. P. D. Zollu, 
chief engineer Girdler Corp., Louis- 
ville, Ky., will discuss “High Fre- 
quency Heating Applied to Wood 
Products.” Verne Ketchum, chief en- 
gineer, Timber Structures, Inc., New 
York City, will present a paper on 
“New Uses of Glued-Laminated Tim- 
ber Structures.” “Synthetic Resin 
Laminating for Marine Use” will be 
treated by C. D. Dosker, vice presi- 
dent, Gambel Brothers, Louisville, 
Ky., and “The Problem of Wood 
Waste” by Carl Rishell, director of 
research, American Forest Products 
Industries, Washington, D. C. These 
speakers are on the program for the 
first day. 


A banquet will be held at the Ho- 
tel Syracuse the following night. Dr. 
Joseph S§S. Illick, acting dean of the 
Forestry College, will speak on 
“Looking Ahead in Forest Education” 
and George W. Trayer, Chief, Divi- 
sion of Forest Products, U. S. Forest 
Service, will give the main talk on 
“New Wood Products in Our Future 
Economy.” 


The session for Oct. 7 includes: 
“Recent Developments in Cellulose 
and Lignin Plastics” by Dr. Floyd C. 
Peterson, Cellulose Products Division, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; 
“New Developments in Pulp and Pa- 
per Products,” Lyman Beeman, gen- 
eral manager, St. Regis Paper Co., 
New York City; “The Outlook for 
Wood-Using Industries in New York 
State,” Dr. M. P. Catherwood, com- 
missioner, State Department of Com- 
merce, Albany, N. Y. There will be 
opportunity for discussion after the 
morning and afternoon sessions, and 
tours will be made of the College 
pulp and paper laboratory and other 
branches of the Institution. 
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George S. Fry, who used to be 
known as “The Hickory Man,” because 
of the vast amount of hickory he used 
when he was in the lumber business 
in Jasper, Ind., celebrated his 98th 
birthday anniversary on Sept. 15 at 
the home of a daughter, Mrs. Cora 
Doane, Indianapolis, with whom he 
has made his home during the past 
ten years. Mr. Fry enjoys good health 
and keeps posted on the stirring 
events of the world. 


More than a score of members of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Lumbermen’s 
Club were guests of Col. M. D. Mills, 
depot commander at the Mount 
Rainier ordnance base near Tacoma, 
on Sept. 15, at a luncheon and tour 
of inspection of the huge base. 


Enlisting in the Navy rather than 
the Naval Reserve immediately fol- 
lowing his 17th birthday on Aug. 28, 
Roderick M. Sharp, son of Selwyn J. 
Sharp, secretary of the California 
Redwood Association, San Francisco, 
Calif., recently left his home in Oak- 
land for the Navy boot camp at San 
Diego, Calif. 


Recent visitors to Los Angeles in- 
cluded George F. Gerlinger, presi- 
dent, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association and head of Willamette 
Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore.; Carl 
Hornibrook, sales manager, and Fred 
Schallock, president, Ewauna Box 
Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; Charles 
Gartin, Oregon Lumber Sales, Eugene, 
Ore.; and Hawk Huey, wholesale 
lumberman of Phoenix, Ariz., and 
Mrs. Huey. Mr. Huey is Vicegerent 
Snark for Arizona. 


James F. McKellips has succeeded 
J. D. Alexander as price specialist, 
lumber section of the OPA, at San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Elmer E. Abrahamson, Hammond 
Lumber Co., Samoa, Calif., has been 
installed as commander of Fort 
Humboldt post of the American 
Legion at Eureka, Calif. 


Access to the Olmsted Falls Lum- 
ber Co., office Olmsted Falls, Ohio, 
was made one Saturday night re- 
cently, and H. B. Hoftyper, president, 
reports that the only loss so far de- 
tected is two and a half gallons of 
paint. 


Fires 


The Burton-Doak Lumber Co., 
Lindsay, Calif., was destroyed by fire 
on Sept. 9, with loss estimated at 
$35,000. 


Maumee Lumber & Supply Co., 
Maumee, Ohio, was destroyed by fire 
Sept. 18, with loss estimated at $22,- 





Second Star Added to "E" Flag 


A second star will be added to the 
Army-Navy “E” flag that flies over 
the plant of the Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., according 
to announcement made by the Eighth 
Naval District Office in Houston. The 
Angelina County Lumber Co. was the 
first lumber manufacturing concern 
in the United States to be awarded 
the “E” flag. 


000. Albert Feigelist, proprietor, was 
in Chicago at the time, attending the 
American Legion convention. 


The downtown main store, office 
and warehouse of the Whiting-Mead 
Co., lumber and building materials 
concern, in San Diego, Calif., was 
gutted by fire on Sept. 20, causing 
damage estimated at $100,000. 


Surprise Celebration 


Friday, Sept. 22 was the eighth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Dun- 
can Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. The 





WAR BONDS 


Cuts both pine and hardwood trees within 2 inches of the ground. 
Fells trees 4 times faster than hand operated cross-cut saw. 
Makes horizontal, vertical or any angle cuts. 


Inexperienced hands can operate it successfully after a few minutes’ 
instructions. 


Easy to handle in heavy undergrowth. 
Inexpensive to operate. 


The powerful, 2-stroke cycle design gasoline engine starts easily, has 
stall-proof clutch and handle throttle. 


Safety guard on all models assures full protection. 


Electric, Gasoline Engine and Pneumatic chain sharpeners are avail- 
able for use in shop or field. ; 





Write for literature and prices. Demonstrations can be arranged. 
Pneumatic models 24”, 36” and 48” sizes also available. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY, 7733 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS: IDA.: Sawtooth Co., Boise. KY.: Brandeis 
Mach'y & Supply Co., Louisville. MASS.: Eggleston Supply Co., Boston. 
MINN.: G. N. Carlisle, Duluth, Gopher Equip. & Supply Co., Minneapolis. 
MO.: Victor L. Phillips Co., Kansas City, Geo. F. Smith Co., St. Louis. 
N. Y.: Slade Tractor Co., Albany. ORE.: Cramer Mach'y Co., Portland. 
PA.: Sincavage Chainsaw Co., Plaines. SO. DAK.: Rapid City Implement 
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occasion was celebrated by a surprise 
party arranged by Miss Kay Mun- 
son, secretary to W. A. “Bill” Dun- 
can, head of the company. When the 
appropriate hour arrived, a huge deco- 
rated anniversary cake was unveiled 
and as Bill was prevailed upon to cut 
the cake friends and neighbors com- 
menced arriving to enjoy the refresh- 
ments and to add their well wishes 
and congratulations on the success 
and growth of this well known whole- 
sale lumber concern. Hostesses in ad- 
dition to Miss Munson were Mrs. 
Duncan and daughter, Mrs. Neil 
Trudeau. 


Promoted to Manager 


Joseph H. Smith, formerly sales 
manager of Puget Sound Plywood, 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash., has been made 
manager of that plywood manufac- 
turing concern. He succeeds Roy L. 
McGinn, who has gone to Los An- 
geles where he will operate the com- 
pany’s sales offices for the Southern 
California district. Mr. Smith for 
many years was with the Mumby 
Lumber & Shingle Co., -Bordeau, 
Wash., which was liquidated a few 
years ago after cutting out its tim- 


- charge 


ber. Shortly before becoming asso- 
ciated with Puget Sound Plywood, Inc., 
Mr. Smith was with the Karlen-Davis 
Lumber Co., Tacoma. 


Appointed Director of Sales 


Lawrence Ottinger, president of 
United States Plywood Corp., New 
York City, has ; 
announced the 
transfer of S. W. 
Antoville, former- 
ly vice president 
at Chicago in 
of mid- 
western opera- 
tions, to the cor- 
poration’s New 
York headquar- 
ters to assume 
the newly created 
post of director 
of sales. As such 
he will be particularly concerned with 
development of the postwar sales 
program. 

Mr. Antoville, whose entire 23-year 
business career has been with U. S. 
Plywood, has taken a leading part in 
establishment of additional branch 
warehouses, of which the company 
now has 15 in cities from coast to 
coast. He has also been active in 


S. W. Antoville 





the same capacity as secretary-treas- 
urer for U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., 
the warehouse and distributing or- 
ganization jointly owned by U. S. 
Plywood and The Mengel Co., and is 
vice president of Algoma Plywood & 
Veneer Co., a U. 8S. Plywood sub- 
sidiary. 

Mr. Antoville will be succeeded as 
manager of the Chicago branch by R. 
W. Tompkins, who has_ been con- 
nected with the sales organizations 
of U. S. Gypsum Corp., Certain-Teed 
Products Corp., and with Lehon Co., 
after which he became associated 
with U. S. Plywood’s Chicago dis- 
tributing unit. 


Returns from South Pacific : 


Capt. Donald H. Clark of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, returned to his 
home in Seattle recently from duty in 
the South Pacific area. Mr. Clark, 
who is a veteran of World War I 
and has been in World War II since 
the beginning, has two sons in the 
armed services, and expects soon to 
be put on the inactive list, thus mak- 
ing good his promise to Mrs. Clark 
that as soon as their two sons were 
both in the armed forces he would 
remain home. Don Clark was well 
known in lumber circles for many 
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Rely on Crosby for your 
postwar needs in South- 
ern Pine for quality, serv- 
ice and satisfaction. 


CROSBY LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


CROSBY, MISSISSIPPI 











ENTERPRIS 


SAW MILL MACHINERY 


NOT DOWN TO A PRICE, 
but built to tried and proven 
principles of design and con- 
struction for profitable opera- 
tion. 


ENTERPRISE meets the require- 


ments for accuracy and speed of opera- 
tion with low maintenance cost. Give us 
details of your requirements for our rec- 


ommendations and prices. 


The ENTERPRISE COMPANY, 328 Main St., Columbiana, Ohio 


BALL BEARING 
TIGHTNER 
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$17,000,000 


was levied last year against 
employers, including lumber 
management, for violations of fe 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Incomplete records were jem 
largely to blame. Continuing 
inspections threaten violators. 
A survey shows 4 of every 10 
employers will fail to meet the 
4 minimum requirements. The 
Simplex Payroll Recorder pro- 
vides, automatically, all data 
for proper record keeping. It 
simplifies and speeds payroll 
make-up. It protects against 
exposure to stiff penalties. 
Folder A-9 tells about this 
new, amazing recorder. Write 
Simplex Time Recorder Co., 
Gardner, Mass. Branch offices 
in principal cities. 























TIME HONORED FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


-beo.J.Silbernagel- 

















More Comfortable 
More Efficient 


Hand 
Protection 


Not all 
synthetic 

gloves ore 
oil resistant! 


Light STANZOILS? finish thet reaiy 


They’re light weight, comfortable, won't slip 


unusually sensitive at the finger-tips 

—ideal for light work. Made of neoprene, they resist 
damage by preservative solutions, oils, acids, give bet- 
ter hand protection. Revolutionary non-slip finish 
assures firm easy grip of slippery pieces—faster, more 
accurate work. Please your workers and avoid costly 
liability claims with these Stanzoil RSW-13’s. Write 
for the whole story—now. 









Synthetic Rubber Division 


THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 


272 Tiffin Rd., Willard, Ohio, U.S.A. 
New York Los Angeles 


‘STaNzoiL. 
P| ONEER 
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The MANAGERIAL FILE 


A desk-side efficiency unit 
for the busy executive de- 
manding privacy, security, 
convenience. 2 locks. 2!/2” 
rubber castors. Ball-bear- 
ing rollers on drawer. 
High quality. Order today. 
Northwest Metal Prods. Co. 
= E. Mason Street 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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Change Your Saws to Simonds 


bb, FL 3, or 2'y inserted tooth. Cut more lumber at less 


expense, and no saw trouble. Saw returned 2nd day as 
a new one, at about '; the cost of new. SAVE on 2'; 


8. alse on solid and trimmer saws 


Meridian. Miss. 


edger «saw 


J. H. MINER SAW MFG. CO., 





WHITE PINE {“2%-..._ 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard Wert ccsst proaucts 
William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office--41 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Gillies Bros. & Co. Ltd. 


payee ONTARIO, CANADA 
Genuine WHITE PIN strosus) 
Air-Seasoned e Water-Cured 


For 102 years, 1842-1944. Capacity 30 million ft. annually 
Members N. W .L. D. Assn. 
DRY STOCK--ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 





JAMES W. SEWALL N 


Consulting Forester 
SW SEWALL PHILLIP 


S & BENNER 
i Town, Maine Ruttan Block 


tablished 1910 Port Arthur, Ontario 











years before the war. He was former- 
ly head of the Rite-Grade Shingle 
Bureau, later was manager of Stark’s 
Stained Shingle Co., Seattle, and 
spent some years with the forest de- 
partment of the Indian Service. 


Hero of 102 Aerial Missions 

Tech. Sgt. Ivan Henderson of the 
United States Army Air Forces, who, 
prior to his enlistment, was a south- 
west Washington logger, addressed a 
recent meeting of the South Bend 
(Wash.) Kiwanis club while visiting 
relatives and friends of Willapa Har- 
bor, telling some of his experiences 
on 102 aerial missions in the South 
Pacific and Italian war theaters. He 
wears the distinguished flying cross 
and several presidential citations rib- 
bons, besides numerous campaign 
ribbons. 


Change in Sawmill Ownership 

George H. Henderson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Angelina Hardwood Co., has an- 
nounced the sale of the company’s 
sawmill properties and lumber at 
Ferriday, La., to G. Harold King of 
Baton Rouge, La., who plans to con- 
tinue operation of the plant. 

The sales of the lumber and dimen- 
sion produced at Ferriday will con- 
tinue to be handled through the 
Angelina Hardwood Co. at its Lufkin, 
Tex., office. 


Will Sponsor 
Two Radio Shows 


Looking to an extensive postwar 
production and merchandising pro- 
gram, the Acme White Lead & Color 
Works, Detroit 11, Mich., will sponsor 
two popular radio shows, beginning 
Oct. 1, according to Frank J. Schulte, 
advertising manager. The _ shows, 
“The Shadow” and “Nick Carter,” 
are aired by Mutual Broadcasting 
System—“The Shadow” on 33 sta- 
tions at 5:30 to 6:00 p. m. (EWT) 
each Sunday; and “Nick Carter” also 
a half hour Sunday show, over 11 
stations, starting at 3:30 p. m. 
(EWT). 

Sponsorship will be by Acme’s 
Lin-x Clear Gloss, Lin-x Self-Polish- 
ing Wax, and Lin-x Cream Polish 
for Fine Furniture. 


Purchases Woodworking 
Machinery Company 


Ralph W. Jones, president of St. 
Paul Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., has announced 
the purchase by his company of 
Heston & Anderson, Fairfield, Iowa, 
makers of “Blue Star Products” 
woodworking machinery. 

Present plans call for continued 
operation of the factory at Fairfield, 
with Mr. Anderson in charge of pro- 
duction. Mr. Heston died early in 
June of this year. Current produc- 
tion will be confined exclusively to 
one model, the Heston & Anderson 
No. 5 Swing Cut-Off Saw, but output 


will be considerably increased. When 
the material situation eases, the 
company plans resumption of com- 
plete lines of woodworking machinery 
for both industrial and home use. 


Donates Car of Piling to Navy 

Piling Associates, Olympia, Wash., 
and affiliated logging operators, pre- 
sented a carload of Douglas fir pil- 
ing to the United States Navy at 
special ceremonies on Sept. 19. This 
unique gift had previously been 
formally accepted by both the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the United States 
Government. Lt. Comdr. J. C. Bron- 
son, officer in charge of a Seabee Bat- 
talion recently returned from the 
North Pacific combat zone, accepted 
the gift on behalf of the Navy and 
told how his Seabees had “done the 
impossible’—they had dug dirt with 
their bare hands on a construction 
project in the frigid Aleutians when 
the arrival of their supply ship was 
delayed several weeks. 

J. W. Long, co-operator of Piling 
Associates, made the presentation on 
behalf of himself and his business 
partner, William D. Cox, and affili- 
ated producers. For each pile given 
by a producer, Piling Associates 
matched it. 

Piling Associates developed from 
the idea of J. W. Long and William 
D. Cox into major industry in less 
than 60 days. The purpose of the 
gift and ceremony was to create an 
incentive to produce more piling. 


Opens New Branch Office 


P. M. Barger, president P. M. 
Barger Lumber Co., wholesalers of 
lumber, mouldings and shingles at 
Statesville, N. C., has announced the 
opening of an office at 833 Third 
National Bank Building, Nashville, 
Tenn.—telephone 6-1348—in order to 
extend and improve its service. 

A. Horne, formerly manager of the 
hardwood department for P. M. 
Barger Lumber Co., has moved his 
family to Nashville and will be man- 
ager for the Barger company there, 
handling both hardwoods and pine 
lumber. Gene Baker, district sales 
manager at Statesville, will help Mr. 
Horne serve his customers in that 
area. 


Personnel Changes 


General Sales Manager H. H. 
Howard of Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., has announced the ad- 
vancement of W. K. Cox, formerly 
sales manager of the eastern division, 
to assistant general sales manager. 
Mr. Cox has held various positions 
with the company since he joined it in 
1928 as a special representative on 
logging sales. During the early part 
of the war, Mr. Cox spent a year as 
manager ef the newly formed ex- 
pediting division, a unit set up to 
speed the delivery of purchased raw 
materials. 

Mr. Cox has been succeeded as sales 
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manager of the eastern division by 
William S. Ziegler, who has been with 
the company since 1929. 

F. D. Haberkorn, the company’s 
representative in Texas and Okla- 
homa, has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the eastern division. 


New District Manager 

Stuart H. Ralph, vice president of 
The Flintkote Co., New York City, 
has announced the appointment of 
Thomas S. Clark, associated with the 
company during his entire business 
career, as district manager of the 
newly created Washington, D. C., dis- 
trict of the building materials divi- 
sion, with offices at 1112 Woodward 
Building, Washington 5. Before his 
appointment, Mr. Clark was sales rep- 
resentative in the Baltimore area. In 
his new position, Mr. Clark will re- 
port to Douglass E. Root, eastern di- 
vision manager located at Flintkote’s 
main eastern plant in East Ruther- 
ford, N. J. 


Expands Service 


V. W. North, proprietor of V. W. 
North Plywood & Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash., has announced the addition of 
Archie G. Anderson to the company’s 
staff. Mr. Anderson has had more 
than twenty years’ experience in the 
millwork business, the last five of 
which have been in wholesale building 
materials distribution in Seattle. In 
addition to its regular service as mill 
suppliers of lumber and plywood, V. 
W. North Plywood & Lumber Co., car- 
ries a warehouse stock in Seattle of 
plywood and doors, for wholesale dis- 
tribution only. 


Douglas Fir Stock Millwork 


Advisory Committee 

Five prominent western Washing- 
ton lumbermen have been appointed 
as the Douglas fir stock millwork 
industry advisory committee by the 
Office of Price Administration. They 
are Robert J. Lloyd, Mutual Fir 
Column Co.; Arthur C. Peterson, Buf- 
felen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
and R. S. Robbins, Northwest Door 
Co., Inc., all of Tacoma; W. I. Carr, 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Everett, and T. A. Kemp, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Longview. 


Moves Office 


Genio Wallace Lumber Co., Inc., 
wholesaler and retailer of hardwoods, 
has announced the removal of its of- 
fice as of Sept. 1, from 2135 North 
Clybourn Ave., to the Otis Building, 
10 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, II. 
The new location, which is in Chi- 
cago’s famous “loop,” will afford the 
company many advantages, at the 
Same time permitting it to take care 
of its customers’ requirements as 
formerly, in either carload or truck- 
load lots. 

J. R. Wallace is president of the 
company; A. H. Ruth is vice presi- 
dent, and M. B. Roberts is secretary- 
treasurer. 


. . Obituaries 


HENRY W. ANDERBERG, 35, son 
of T. B. Anderberg, head of the Aber- 
deen, S. D., division of Thompson 
Lumber Yards, Inc., was killed Sept. 
12 in an automobile accident near St. 
Peter, Minn. Mr. Anderberg, represent- 
ative of Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
with headquarters at Mitchell, S. D., 
was en route to Sioux Falls, S. D., 
with a companion, after a visit in 
Minneapolis. 


Cc. O. BLUNK, 56, for eleven years 
district manager of the Sutherland 
Lumber Co. at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
died Aug. 5 at Houston, Miss., where 
he had gone two months previous to 
regain his health. His widow survives. 

JOHN BOSSERT, 74, who retired six 
years ago after serving more than 
thirty years as president of Bossert 


Lumber Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., died Sept. 
22 after a long illness; his residence 
was in Garden City, L. I. Mr. Bossert 
was prominent as a real estate de- 
veloper as well as a lumberman, and 
was associated with various business 
organizations and clubs. Surviving are 
his widow, his mother, three sisters 
and a brother. 


CHARLES E. BROWN, 75, president 
and general manager of C. E. Brown 
Lumber Co., Long Branch, N. J., died 
at his home there Sept. 3, after a 
week’s illness. Besides heading the 
lumber firm, he was an official of sev- 
eral other businesses and had served 
the city in official capacities. Surviving 
are his widow, two sons, Howard W. 
and Raymond M. Brown; a sister, and 
two grandchildren. 

Cc. L. (DICK) GRAY, 53, operator of 
J. C. Gray & Co., Rotan, Texas, died 
there Sept. 14 following a heart attack. 
Mr. Gray was formerly engaged in the 
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lumber business at Pampa, Amarillo, 
and Colorado City, Texas, and served 
as president of the West Texas Lum- 
bermeén’s Association in 1928-1929. 


WALTER G. HALL, 66, former presi- 
dent of Emporia Manufacturing Co., 
Emporia, Va., died Sept. 19 at his home 
in Richmond. Mr. Hall retained his 
connection with the Emporia lumber 
firm until recently. Surviving are his 
wife, a sister, and a brother. 


CLARENCE W. HAYS, 54, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Mingo 
Lime & Lumber Co., Williamson, W. 
Va., since 1926, died at his home in 
South Williamson on Sept. 1. He was 
also vice president of New River Lum- 
ber Co. at Narrows and Blacksburg, 
Va., and an officer and director of Vir- 
ginian Supply Co., Princeton, W. Va. He 
had also served as treasurer and man- 
ager of Economy House & Material Co., 
Bluefield, W. Va., for five years before 
moving to Williamson, where for 
nearly two decades he was prominent 
in business, social, fraternal, and 
church life. Surviving are his widow, 
a daughter, and two sons, 


CLAUDE HEADEN, SR., 71, manager 
of the J. C. Jones Lumber Co. line of 
yards and an employee of that company 
for 54 years, died July 22 in a hospital 
in Kansas City, Mo., where he had 
undergone major surgery on July 3. 
His home was in Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
where he was active in social, civic, 
and business life. Surviving Mr. Hea- 
den are his widow, a daughter, a son, 
two brothers, two sisters, and two 
grandchildren. 


HENRY C. HOCH, 81, H. C. Hoch & 
Sons, Inc., Yuma, Colo., died at a hos- 
pital in Denver on Sept. 4. He entered 
the retail lumber business in Yuma in 
1893 and together with his sons has 
operated the business for 50 years. Ac- 
tive in civic and church affairs, Mr. 
Hoch belonged to various civic and fra- 
ternal organizations. Besides his widow, 
he is survived by a daughter and two 
sons, Arnold B. and Carl J., who will 
carry on the business. 


EVAN A. HUGHES, 83, operator of 
A. Hughes Lumber & Mill Co., Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif., died in a sanitarium 
in Glendale, Calif., on Sept. 3. Surviv- 
ing are five sons, two daughters and 
three grandchildren. 


OLIN L. LANGWORTHY, 75, former 
operator of a line of lumber yards 
which he founded as the Langworthy 
Lumber Co., in North Dakota, died Sept. 
16, in Minneapolis, where he had resided 
for a number of years. He had been 
retired for a decade. His widow sur- 
vives. 


ARTHUR ROBERT MAXWELL 
BOULTON, 71, retired president of 
King Bros., Ltd., Quebec, Canada, died 
suddenly Sept. 15 at a hospital in Mon- 
treal. 





TECH. SGT. JOHN JUSTIN MOEL- 

ING of the United States Marine 

Corps, 25, was killed in action in the 

Pacific war theater. Sgt. Moeling, 
who had been overseas 22 months and 
had never seen his 18-month-old son, 
was the son of Walter G. Moeling, Jr., 
vice president of the Sterling Lumber 
Co., Chicago, Ill., and the grandson of 
the late Walter G. Moeling, who was 
widely known in Louisiana and other 
southern lumber circles. In addition to 
his father and son, John Justin Moeling, 
Jr., Sgt. Moeling is survived by his 
widow, his mother, and a brother, Wal- 
ter G. Moeling III. At one time em- 
ployed by the Sequanie Valley Lumber 
Co., Sgt. Moeling had planned to join 
the staff of the Sterling Lumber Co. 
upon his discharge from the Marine 
Corps. 


60 








J. C. (JACK) MULHALL, former 
president and general manager of Hope 
Lumber & Supply Co., with yards in 
Tulsa, Muskogee, and Porter, Okla., 
died July 31 at Van Nuys, Calif. Since 
his retirement two years ago because 
of ill health, he had lived in Arizona 
and California. Two sisters survive. 


ROBERT H. RAYBURN, 77, owner 
and manager of the Island Mill Lum- 
ber Co., Alpena, Mich., and president 
of the Michigan Veneer Co., in which 
he was associated with William H. 
Campbell, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack on Aug. 29 at his summer home 
at Grand Lake. His father was a pio- 
neer lumberman of the Alpena region 
and was one of those memorialized on 
the Lumbermen’s Memorial on the Au 
Sable River. Mr. Rayburn was one of 
the colorful figures of northwestern 
Michigan, where he had been identified 
with various activities. In 1941 he was 
appointed a member of the State Con- 
servation Commission. An 
sportsman and actively interested in 
every civic endeavor, he was a mem- 
ber of many clubs and fraternal or- 
ganizations. He was a large land 
owner in Michigan and other States 
and had been a director of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Surviving are his widow, a 
daughter, a son, and a sister. 


ERNEST WALTER SCHNABEL, 69, 
president of Glenwood Lumber Co., San 
Jose, Calif., died Aug. 15 at his home 
in that city. Surviving are his widow, 
a daughter, two sons, and a brother, 
Otto E. Schnabel, with whom he was 
associated in business for fifty years. 


JOHN HENRY SOULIERE, 66, for 
thirty years an executive of Anacortes 
Lumber Co., Anacortes, Wash., died 
Aug. 22 in Seattle, after a brief illness. 
He was familiarly known throughout 
the Northwest as “Harry,” and before 
his recent illness was connected with 
Anacortes Shipways, Inc. Surviving are 
his widow, four daughters, two sisters, 
three brothers, and eight grandchildren. 


KEITH M. SPURRIER, 49, vice presi- 
dent of Nickey Bros., Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., died in a hospital there Sept. 
16. He entered the lumber business 
in Louisville, Ky., and in 1924 went to 
Memphis as head of the Tennessee 
division of General Motors, later be- 
coming resident manager of the Fisher 
Tennessee division and vice president 
and manager of Fisher Lumber Corp. 
He joined Nickey Bros. in 1942. He 
did much to promote the interests of 
Memphis as a lumber market and had 
served as president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis. He was prominent 
in constructive endeavor generally in 
Memphis. He enjoyed golf and fishing 
and collected pipes as a hobby. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, two sons—Lt. (j.g.) 
K. M. Spurrier, in the Pacific, and En- 
sign Henry Barr Spurrier—a daughter, 
and a sister. 


JOHN STEWART, 74, vice president 
of Stewart Fuel & Lumber Co., Saddle 
River Township, N. J., died suddenly 
at his home Aug. 13. He was active in 
church and civic affairs. Surviving are 
his widow, six sons, three daughters, 
and 23 grandchildren. 


WALTER WILLIAM THODE, 56, Oro- 
ville, Calif., lumber operator and former 
manager of Diamond Match Co.’s lum- 
ber yards at Nicolaus, Maxwell, and 
Oroville, died in an Oroville hospital, 
Sept. 10, after a lengthy illness. He is 
survived by his widow, two sons, and 
four brothers. 


EARLE JENSEN TOMEY, 40, partner 
in the A. C. Grimm Planing Mill, Evans- 
ville, Ind., died of a heart attack in a 
hospital there Sept. 13, after a long 
illness. He is survived by his widow, 
three brothers, and three sisters. 
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ADVERTISING 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Copy must be in office of AMERICAN LUM- 
ERMAN b 


B y Monday prior to publication 
date. Rates are Seams on number of WORDS 
and consecutive insertions as shown below. 
Be sure to count address. For “blind’’ ad- 
dress care this publication count 5 words. 
Advertisements are set in uniform style, in 
proper classification, with first line in capitals, 
if so ordered. 

Extra lines of white space count as 5 words. 


RATES PER WORD, PER INSERTION 


8c per word for one insertion. 

7c per word, per insertion, for 2 consecutive 
insertions. 

6c per word, per insertion, for 3 to 5 consecu- 
tive insertions. 

Attractive discounts for 6, 13 er 26 consecu- 

tive insertions. 

When answering “blind’’ advertisements ad- 

dress number shown care of 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


Experienced lumbermen who are capable of 
doing estimating. sales and general office 
work in retail lumber yard. cellent pay. 
Whelan Lumber Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


WANTED 


First class working foreman for factory making 
special architectural millwork. Capable of 
leading men. Must thoroughly understand 
details and know how to manufacture spe- 
cial doors, sash, and cabinet work. Give 
experience and salary wanted in first letter. 
This is not a war-boom job, but a permanent 














position. PONTIAC MILLWORK CoO., 2005 
Pontiac Rd., Pontiac 17, Mich. 
WANTED 


Experienced wholesale hardwood office mana- 
ger, capable of handling accounts and corre- 
spondence in- Eastern city. Working interest 
in addition to salary, with opportunity for ad- 
vancement for one who can qualify. Address 
S-22, American Lumberman. 


SAWMILL MANAGER 


To manage production and sell output of 
60,000,000 feet per annum of spruce and pine 
lumber, preferably with experience in, and 
knowledge of United States markets. New 
modern sawmill, dry kilns and planing mill 
located in community with population of 
60,000 in Ontario, Canada. Permanent posi- 
tion. Give full details of age. experience, 
and salary expected. Apply to Box No. S-25. 
American Lumberman. 


FOREMAN FOR RADIO CABINETS 
Finished and portable types. This is a post- 
war offer, however, right man will be hired 
immediately. State past experience and ref- 
erences, ox R-84, erican Lumberman. 











EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Capable of estimating lumber and millwork, 
selling and general office work in retail lum- 
ber yard in Chicago. Excellent opportunity 
for right man. Address Box S-5l, pte sa 
Lumberman. 





WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
and office manager, for a small sawmill cut- 
ting about one-and-one-half to two million 
feet a year. State age, experience, reference 





and salary desired 
KRETZ BR 


OTHERS, ANTIGO, WISCONSIN 








September 30, #944, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


1 Climax Logging Locomotive complete 42- 


inch gauge 
l‘Boiler for Climax Locomotive 


Lots of wheels and axles and parts for Climax 


Locomotives. 


All this material at Comwall, 


Rockbridge County. Va., on the N. & W. 


Railway. 
sou’ RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Northumberland, Pa. 





FOR SALE 


One 150 K.V.A. Generator connected to Ridge- 


way slide valve engine. 
Also, same in 75 K.V.A. size. 


Above com- 


plete with all piping valves-switch boards 
and wiring. Can be seen here. DAVIS MILL- 


WORK COMPANY, Forty Fort, Pa. 





14 10 Ton Goodman 36’’ Gauge Storage Bat- 
tery Mining Locomotives, 1942, 54’ wheel- 


eemee 


base, class chassis. 
brakes, hand wheel control. 


Mechanical 


44 Ton Goodman 36’ Gauge Storage Bat- 


tery Mining Locomotives, 1938. 
6 D-35 Caterpillar Diesel 
straight dozers. 


tractors with 


2 D-50 Caterpillar Diesel tractors with dozers. 
1 Northwest, Model 105 shovel and crane 


combination with a 50 ft. boom. 


1 Universal truck crane mounted on Mack 


Truck, 6 wheel, pneumatic tires. 
P. O. Box 35, New Rochelle, New York 
Phone: New Rochelle 2-7680 





FOR SALE 


Hoyt dbl. planer, 26”x8”; Am. No. 75 electric 
dbl. planer, 19”x6”, 8-kn. rd. hds., two 35 
h.p. top hd. motors, 25 h.p., 3600 rpm bottom 


hd. motor, 25 h.p. feed motor, 150’ to 


U 


per minute: Am. No. 6!/, dbl. planer, 26”x7”; 
F&E No. 156 sgl. cabinet planer, 36”’x7” rd. 
hd., sec. roll, elec. grinder; Sinker-Davis self- 
fd. gang ripsaw, 12” arbor space; 20’ two-saw 


trimmer; Am. No. 1 4-s. moulder, 6”, 10 h. 


Pp. 


motor; Am. No. 20 vert. h.c. mortiser, 5 h.p. 
m.; Buss ballb. variety saw. 5 h.p., 3600 rpm 


arbor m.; Falls ballb. chain-fd. ripsaw, 
h.p. m.; 


10 


No. 1 o.h. swingsaw, 5 h.p. m.; 


Am. No. 1 band ripsaw, 42” wheels, 10 h.p. 
m.; Heath 2-dr. sander, 38”, coupled motors; 
Pr. & Br. 48° horiz. borer, 6 radial spdls.; 


Buss 2-spdl. shaper, 5 


h.p. mo.-on-arbor, 7200 


rpm spindle; Berlin No. 108 moulder. 10°’, 


4-s., 20 h.p. m.; 
Clamp carrier, Palmer revolving, 
12’x2’, 6 clamps per sec.; 


Cord. dbl. cutoff saw. 72”; 
16-sec., 
Air compressors; 


Ober No. 2 lathe: Spray booths; Lift trucks 
and platforms; 30” ball bearing blower, blow 


pipe, cyclone; a large assortment of oth 
machines and equipment.. Write, wire 
‘phone. 


EDGAR G. BICKLER 
6448 Conway Avenue, Mt. Washington 
Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 


er 
or 





FOR SALE 


Second hand saw mill rego gy me 
usk; 


of pulleys and shafting: saw 
steam feed; 


Soule 
Frick carriage—4 head-block. 


Gidding and Lewis steam engine 16°’ x 30°’; 


single drum hoist. 
W. H. Jennings, Mehoopany,. Pa. 


Also stake truck body. 





FOR SALE 


500, 750 & 1000 GPM Steam Underwriters 


Fire Pumps. 


2—1500 G.P. Gasoline Fire Pumps 


7—Locomotive Cranes, 15, 20 and 25-ton 


Diesel Locomotives, 6, 8 and 14-ton 
7—Guy Derricks, 60, 

Air Compressors, 150, 220 and 

Wheel Presses, 150 and 200-ton 
13—Electric Hoists. 35 to 100 HP. 
3—Gasoline Hoists, 15 to 85 HP. 
1—63 ton Heisler Gear Locomotive 
2—1000 GPM Electric 


90 and 110 ft. boom 
550 ft. 


Underwriters Fire 


umps 
Model D American 36° gauge, 10 ton capac- 


7 4 wheel log loader 

25,000 gal. T on 75 fit. Tower 

50,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 
100,000 gal. Tank on 100 ft. Tower 

2. 4 § OPE, INC. (Lincoln Bidg.) 
60 East 42nd Street. New York, N. Y. 








Aduertisers' IJudex 





Aetna Plywood & Veneer............... 50 
Algoma Forest Products, Ltd........... 4l 
American Logging Tool Co............ 50 
American Lumber & Treating Co...... 37 
American Manufacturing Co., Inc....... 49 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co..... 35 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co........... 44 
Andemon-Tully Ge. ........... 000.000. 10 
Appalachian Hardwoods ............... 67 
Augusta Hardwood Co................. 10 
Bailey Lumber Co., Ltd................. 10 
Barger Lumber Co., P. M.............. 50 
SS a Obese 6.055 3:84.05 40S Seu ca dy bd eeeees 67 
MINE FIN iv isca soi Sow Stee eeeen 48 
Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., Inc............ 44 
Blackwood Lumber Co., Inc............ 67 
| eR Me saaerenln Ars A 67 
California Sugar & Western 

oe arr errr 34 
Carey Mfg. Co., The Philip............ 3 
ee ae ee 40 
Chapman & Co., Inc., A. D............ 56 
Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co........... 10 
Chattahoochee Valley Lbr. Co......... 58 
Cherry River Boom & Lbr. Co......... 67 
Chicago Mill and Lbr. Co.............. 10 
Corley Mig. Company.................. 47 
Capertee Gics: BGs. 65 ois cies Sickcece 43 
Cre-O-Tox Chemical Products Co...... 48 
Crisp Lumber Co.. M. E............... 67 
Crosby Lbr. & Mig. Co................. & 
Cunningham Mchy. Corp............... 50 
Duncan Lumber Co., Inc......... ..... 66 
Dusiem €Ce., Dondld)...«... 5.5.5 45ec08 46 
Elk River Coal & Lbr. Co.............. 67 
Engle & Worth Lbr. Co................. 58 
Enterprise Company, The............... 56 
Farrin Lumber Co., The M. B.......... 67 
Feather River Lumber Co., The........ 40 
Field, Frederick, C. A., Controller of 

N. S. McNeil Trading Co., Ltd....... ll 
Ford Metal Moulding Co............... 12 
Georgia Hardwood Lbr. Co............. 10 
ee eer See ee 58 
ND MI oiccrons cx lake cpg ee eaweainied 49 
Welt eeiweed: Ge. 2... eso es eee 47 
SE er er 42 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. ............ 67 
SU i 6h 5 orale sige cheng rete 50 
DI EE 2.5. one crane cam eo ene 46 
Jonen Ser Cais 7. TE... wo. os 10 
Kearny Lbr. & Millwork Co............ 34 
Kent Machine Co., The................ 50 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation ........... 31 
Kisby -lumabet Coep.. ; ... 20.55.09. s.00c 0% 38 
eS es 
Lane Manufacturing Co................ 44 
GS. a a eee os... se 34 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.......... 29 
ee ee ee Seer 10 
Long Lake Lumber Co.................. 33 
Louisiana Central Lumber Co........... 10 
Lullabye Furniture Corp................ 41 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co..... 50 


DE OR Tah Site nee ss ben.cereuedes 55 
Mauk Seattle Lumber Co............... 66 
May Hardwoed Ce. ..........2.5 5% 67 
McCracken & McCall. Inc.............. 67 
McGraw-Curran Lumber Co............ 10 
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Meadow River Lumber Co............. 67 
Medford Corporation .................. 49 
M inee Indi ID okey chee << 47 
Pee ae Gy MNOS... acing ose ataiwcecs 10 
Miner Saw Mig. Co.. J. H.............. 58 
Mining Safety Device Co............... 53 
Moisture Register Co.................... 59 
ee ae a re 39 
Morrill & Sturgeon Lbr. Co............ 66 
Morrison, Gross & Co.................. 67 
Mowbray & Robinson Lbr. Co.......... 67 
Mower Lumber Co., The............... 67 
Motes: Damien ‘Geis. b......6o36cb eos sses ts 37 
Northern Hardwood Veneers, Iuc...... 4l 
Northwest Metal Products Co........... 58 
Oregon-American Lumber Corp......... 33 
Cee GAOP Ges 6. 6 <5 a eeciee ce 43 
Pacific Mutual Door Co................. 53 
a eee 35 
a ee arene erie 10 
Pilot Rock Sales Agency............... 53 
Pine Plume Lumber Co................. 10 
Pioneer Rubber Co., The.............. 57 
EE SOMES 55:59... sc ce So peice 4l 
NE IIIS > iscec oi 5 oo ee teenie h ean 48 
Quincy Lumber Company, Inc......... 43 
Rainy Lake Lumber Co., Ltd............ 43 
Red Biver tte, Gon. Tes: ... 6.0.06... 68 
Reynolds & Manley Lbr. Co............. 10 
Ritter Lumber Co., W. M............... 67 
Russell & Pugh Lumber Co............. 50 
Schuette Company. Wm................ 58 
PARES Greet 58 
Sherwin-Williams Co., The............. 9 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co............. sae 49 
See. Gs. Bee 3st 57 
Silbernagel & Sons Co., Geo........... 2 
Simplex Time Recorder Co............. 57 
a es re 8 
ee a OS eee ree 46 
Smith Lbr. Co., Ralph L................ 4 
Smith Lbr. Co., Inc., W. T............. 58 
Soderberg Lumber Co., Carl........... 66 
ES er ere ee 10 
Southern Hardwoods .................. 10 
Southwest Lamber Co... ............-00 40 
Spokane Pine Products Co.............. 33 
Stearns Coal & Lbr. Co., Inc........... 67 
SSI Se I a aes clear ccs sees 67 
Stone: Lumber Cos. J. Bi... o.:08 5. css 10 
a ee eee 48 
Tarter, Webster & Johnson, Inc........ 50 
Teen Gi Eis 5s 655k 6G isalvinds 50 
Taylor's Machine Works............... 4l 
Tennessee-Eastman Corp. ............. 67 
Thurston-Flavelle Ltd. ................. 4l 
Twin Harbors Lumber Co.............. 44 
Winn? bis: Tee se ees ak ee 14 
Vestal Lumber & Mig. Co.............. 67 
Wales .. Demeter: Ge. <.5. ica eactiect oaks 66 
Wie TG, eek os ck fe oka c 10 
Wendling-Nathan Company ........... 66 
West Virginia Lumber Co.............. 67 
Western Wholesalers .................. 66 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co.............. 62 
Wood. tamtie® Ca. ses ooo er es 47 
Wood-Mosaic Co., Inc.................. 67 
Wood Treating Chemicals Co........... 53 
Woodard Walker Bowen. Inc........... 10 
Wee Cee Re 2 eo AR 10 
Wuichet Lumber Co.................... 48 






Western Lumber 
Wholesaler 


is a busy man these days—trying to find 
lumber to supply war demands. He is 
putting forth his best efforts to serve 


his customers with Western Softwoods. 


If the stock you require for your war- 
time jobs can be obtained, the Western 


Wholesaler will do his best to supply you. 








DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialiste in Heavy Douglas Fir Clear Cants 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 
(Sawmill: Pine 


CARL SODERBERG Soy e 
LUMBER COMPANY P*rile. Ors 


pokane, 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. 


oi es ieee 
WALES LUMBER COMPANY 
Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, - - = WASHINGTON 




















by Robert Y. Kerr 


HE WASHINGTON Hoo Hoo 
Club held its first meeting of the 
season, a couple of weeks ago, 

at the Mayflower Hotel; and in get- 
ting down town to attend this dinner 
I got myself involved in a minor ad- 
venture. 

First, it was raining; which is un- 
usual this year. Wet, dismal rain. 
Second, the buses were passing me 
up; which isn’t unusual in Washing- 
ton, any year. I may have thrown a 
few verbal grenades; souvenirs, so to 
speak, of my brief Army service in 
the other war. But they didn’t stop 
any traffic. I was getting wetter and 
gloomier by the minute, waiting on 
the corner for something to happen. 

Don Campbell, of the WPB Lum- 
ber Division, drove by on his way to 
the same meeting. He didn’t recog- 
nize me until he was out in the in- 
tersection, and I didn’t see him at all. 
At the end of the block he managed 
to turn around, despite the floods of 
home-coming traffic on Massachusetts, 
and came back to pick me up. He 
had to do much maneuvering through 
a maze of intersecting streets to get 
beyond me and again turned around. 
I knew nothing of the complicated 
rescue being organized for me; and 
just before the Colonel dashed up 
with the relief column I climbed into 
a vagrant Harlem cab and rolled 
away. 

It happened that J. Philip Boyd 
had been scheduled to make the 
speech at the Hoo Hoo dinner; but 
the weather had grounded all the 
planes from Chicago, so Campbell was 
asked to take over. I suppose at the 
moment he considered all his friends 
erratic and all forms of transporta- 
tion unpredictable. 

The Washington Hoo Hoo Club is 
fourteen years old; and members say 
it’s the best device they’ve ever tried 
for the purpose of bringing orderly, 
intelligent and profitable co-operation 
into the local business pattern. There 
are some 150 members in the club. 
Certainly a friendly group. They 
held an election at this meeting. Ap- 
parently everybody voted for every- 
body. At least the tellers announced 
that most of the contests issued in 
ties. 

Campbell is a lumberman and a 


former association secretary; has the 
ease and skill that comes of long ex- 
perience with the business; is fast 
on his feet both as a humorist and 
as an administrator; pulls no punches; 
does smile disarmingly as he lands 
those haymakers. The Washington 
men took this cheerfully plain talk 
about L-335 and clearly liked it. 

Men in the Lumber Division, so 
Campbell said, were reluctant about 
issuing the order at all. They were 
ready to bet their own shirts that 
the industry could get by without it; 
were not ready to bet Uncle Sam’s 
shirt. Nobody coveted the outside 
chance of having to tell General 
Eisenhower he’d have to slow up in 
Europe because the necessary lumber 
had been used for unnecessary pur- 
poses. 

The operation of L-335 has already 
brought a few things to light. Prac- 
tically every lumberman has long 
called heaven to witness that his § 
sales for essential war and civilian 
purposes have been practically of the 
Ivory Soap percentage of purity. But ® 
when the order had gone into effect 
it began to appear that, while many 
lumbermen really were maintaining & 
a high ethical percentage, none the 
less Aunt Mary HAD gotten the 
materials somewhere to finish off that 
rumpus room in the basement. It 
reminded me of Nat Blake’s vaudeville 
line; about being on a street car with 
seven policemen and a blind man, 
“and SOMEBODY got my watch!” 

In passing, Campbell pointed out 
that L-335 not only regulates the 
end-use of lumber but is likely to 
send most retailers into the post-war 
period with clean stocks. It wouldn't 
do the industry any good to have 
more than the irreducible minimum of 
“typewriter grades” in distribution 
yards when the civilian markets 
open. Furthermore, no alarming 
number of the public has been sleep- 
ing under bridges; and several lumber 
companies have been said to make & 
couple of dollars in profits, now and 
then. Sure enough, nobody wants 
regulations any longer than they're 
needed; which shouldn’t be so long, 
now. But in terms of what the in- 
dustry has been asked to do and has 
done, for the war, we might have 
been, perhaps, worse off. 


September 30, 1944, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





